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A Christian Example 


It was Christmas Eve in a small country village in British 
Guiana. As the night before was very rainy, the streets and 
lanes were muddy. It must be remembered that there are no 
good roads in the country and Christmas falls in the middle of 
the rainy season. 

A Hindu father was trudging home after a night of revelry. 
He was intoxicated. Little Ram, his son, whose mother had 
died two years before, followed carefully behind. It was his 5 
practice to accompany his father wherever he went. 

As his father progressed on his way, he took care—though 
not very soberly—to choose his path through the muddy road. 

Little Ram followed. Some time after, the father turned back 
to look at his son. Sure enough there was the little fellow taking ; 
care to place his feet in the furrowed steps of his drunken father. 

It suddenly dawned on the irresponsible father. What if this 
lad followed his example—how barren his future? A new 
resolve was born; never would he drink again! 

It’s a good idea to remember that many follow in our deeply 


furrowed footsteps. RogBert BEHARRY 
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IN THE NEWS ... 


LUTHERAN WORLD CONVENTION 


American delegates come home 


Back to America this week were 
coming those who represented this con- 
tinent at the executive committee 
meeting of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. In Uppsala, Sweden, in the 
closing days of July they had received 
a cordial welcome. Unity among Lu- 
therans of Europe and .America had 
been advanced to a notable extent. 

Americans returning home are Drs. 
Franklin Clark Fry, Ralph H. Long, 
and S. C. Michelfelder. Dr. J. A. Aas- 
gaard was to spend some further time 
in Norway. Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 
stayed in London for a meeting of the 
provisional committee of the World 
Council of Churches. There action 
would be taken on the Lutheran re- 
quest for confessional representation in 
the Council. 

For Dr. Michelfelder the return to 
America meant the first sight of his 
homeland in more than a year. With 
headquarters in the World Council of- 
fices in Switzerland, he has played an 
effective part in the European battle 
against starvation and chaos. He has 
administered expenditure of many 
thousands of Lutheran World Action 
dollars. Now he is the executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran World Convention, 
and will return to Europe after a short 
furlough. He will be the Lutheran rep- 
resentative to the Reconstruction De- 
partment of the World Council. 


Agreement at Uppsala 
With surprisingly little difference of 
opinion, the question of Lutheran con- 
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fessional representation in the Worl 
Council of Churches was settled at th 
July meeting of the Lutheran Worl 
Convention executive committee. 

Supporting the position of America 
Lutherar:s on this question were state 
ments sent by Lutherans or Australi: 
France, Holland, and Poland. 

Both at a preliminary meeting i 
Copenhagen last December and by cor 
respondence in recent months, th 
American representatives to the Upr 
sala meeting had asked for action cal 
ing on the World Council of Churche 
to put Lutheran representation on 
confessional basis. 

When the issue was taken up, D 
Wentz stated reasons for the Americ 
position. Lutherans have a co: 
evangelical testimony to bear befe 
the world, he emphasized. Unity 
Lutherans rests on a common acce] 
ance of their confessions. The Worl 
Council of Churches needs the eval 
gelical witness of the Luthera 
churches. That witness would bf 
eclipsed if representation be on a tet! | 
ritorial basis. Though the Luthera 
Church is the majority church in Sear 
dinavian countries, it constitutes” 
minority in America and in many othe 
lands. 


Berggrav dissents 
A letter from Bishop Eivind B erg 
grav of Norway suggested possible ot 
jections to the American propose 
Would not Lutherans in America a 
elsewhere gain their representation 
the expense of the Lutheran churcht 
in Scandinavia? he asked. es 
Would not the effect be to impove 
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the Lutheran witness before the World 

Council of Churches, obliterating 

breadth of viewpoints by channeling 
— all through one route? The Lutherans 
would have = stronger voice as a chorus 
than as a solo, it was suggested. 

Would not the effect be destructive 
of the Christian unity which the World 
Council seeks? It would be building 
a confessional bloc. 

Dr. Wentz pointed out that the pro- 
posed action would not prevent any 
groups of Lutherans from electing the 
geographical basis for membership if 
they prefer it. “Our problem is to con- 
vince the World Council that there are 
enough Lutherans who want the con- 
stitution to make confessional repre- 
sentation possible for those who desire 
it,” he said. 

Dr. Fiy pointed out that some had 
misinterpreted the meaning of the 
American proposal. 

“We do not ask for an indirect rep- 
resentation for Lutherans in any land 
—that Lutherans represent world Lu- 
;@ theranism, rather than their own 
_} churches. Nor that a world group of 
)Lutherans would select the represen- 
jiatives. The World Council of Churches 
_ | would decide how many representa- 

_} tives should be sent by ail Lutherans 
“| not choosing to stand on the geograph- 
| ical basis. The Lutheran World Fed- 
eration would then decide how many 
‘of these should come from the several 
Lutheran churches. But the churches 
would choose their own delegates.” 
_..| It was pointed out that each Lutheran 
F group would retain full freedom of ex- 
cd \pression. As for “bloc” formation, it 
“Jywas said, the real peril in a world 
“| wrecked by nationalistic conflict is the 
: tion of national blocs! That trend 
ought not to be nurtured by the 
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Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 


Going with Nelson 

Flying to Shanghai this autumn with 
Dr. Daniel Nelson, Lutheran relief di- 
rector in sprawling, hungry China, will 
be Dr. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr. 

Pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton, 
Pa., he has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to fulfill a special mission for the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention. 

The emergency assignment will in- 
clude organizing isolated missions in 
China into one unit, supervising or- 
phaned German missions, and assisting 
in relief and rehabilitation activities. 

Dr. Cornehlsen first visited China in 
1940. During a trip around the world 
in that year he interviewed Mahatma 
Gandhi, Indian leader, and Kagawa, 
famed Japanese Christian. 


Archbishop Eidem asked what influ- 
ence the proposed change would have 
on the entry of American Lutherans 
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into the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Aasgaard replied, “The Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church will probably not 
join unless the change is made. If it 
is made, I expect it—and all other 
groups except one—to go in.” 

Archbishop Erling Eidem declared, 
“We had not completely understood be- 
fore. Misgivings rested on misunder- 
standing.” 

The Committee, pointing out that it 
has no authority to do more than ret- 
ommend to the co-operating churches, 
unanimously adopted a resolution to 
“support the petition of the American 
Lutheran Churches—and recommend 
it to the Committee on Arrangements 
of the World Council for favorable 
action.” 


Eidem welcomes delegates 


Archbishop of Sweden, Erling Eidem, 
was the first speaker at the Uppsala 
sessions. He is president of the Lu- 
theran World Convention—which is to 
change its name to “Lutheran World 
Federation” according to action pro- 
posed at the July meeting. 

“We are glad it is possible for us to 
meet here,” he said. “We are thinking 
with pain of our German brethren. I 
am very sad, but there was no possi- 
bility for them to come.” (Bishop Hans 
Meiser »f Bavaria arrived on the last 
day of the meeting, having experienced 
great difficulty in securing permission 
for the voyage.) 

“We have great and difficult questions 
before us,” said the archbishop. “Let 
us hope that God our Father will bless 
our words and our doings.” 


Constitution drafted 


There has never been a constitution 
for the Lutheran World Convention. A 
preliminary draft had been prepared 
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by Dr. Frederick H. Knubel and Bisho) 
Meiser in 1935. This had been reworkex 
by the American delegates to the 
Uppsala meeting, under the leadershiy 
of Dr. Wentz. 

The document, to be presented fo: 
adoption at a meeting scheduled fo: 
Lund, Sweden, next June, states tha 
“the Lutheran World Federation shal 
be a free association of lLutherar 
churches.” 

There is to be an Assembly, meeting 
every five years. Representatives to the 
Assembly are to be selected as follows: 
Germany, 40; United States, 40; Den- 
mark, 10; Finland, 10; Norway, 10 
Sweden, 10; Canada, 5; other countrie; 
in which the Lutheran Church exists 
5 each. 

An executive committee of the Fed- 
eration will consist of 16 members, as 
follows: Germany, 4; North America 
4; Scancinavia, 4; other countries, 4 
This committee is to meet annually. The 
executive secretary will work unde) 
the direction of this committee. 

A National Committee for the Lu- 
theran World Federation is to be estab- 
lished by the member churches in eacl 
country participating in the organiza- 
tion. Special commissions for specific 
purposes may be established. 


"What does it matter?” youth ask 

A rising tide of disillusionment ij 
evident among young people of Europe 
reports Dr. Stewart W. Herman fron 
Geneva. Youth who fought in the un) 
derground resistance movement agains 
fascism wonder what their victor) 
really represents. | 

Meeting in the Chateau de Bossey 
at Celigny, Switzerland, 60 Christia’” 
youth leaders met in mid-July to pla 
a world conference of youth, to be hel! 
in Oslo next year. Among the 60 we: 
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six from the U. S., including Wilton 
Bergstrand representing Lutherans. 

“There is no doubt,” writes Dr. Her- 
man, “if various statements were true, 
that the youth of the world are tre- 
mendously nationalistic. Country after 
country reported that nationalism is the 
chief problem at the present moment. 

“Along with nationalistic feelings 
goes a sense of confusion as to the di- 
rection civilization is taking. Christians 
who have decided that they must be- 
come politically active do not know 
where to invest their political energies. 
Even in Europe, where many political 
parties now proclaim themselves as 
‘Christian, the young people of the 
churches are dissatisfied with both the 
politics and the religion of the party 
leaders.” 

“It has been hoped,” says Dr. Her- 
man, “that experiences in concentration 
camps and in the resistance movements 
would fill youth leaders with new 
strength. But this hope is fading be- 
cause fresh events are rapidly erasing 
the wartime experiences. Many people 
feel that the resistance movements have 
either been betrayed or were vastly 
overrated. 

_ “Youth blame their disillusionment, 
‘in part, on the resurgence of reaction 
and materialism. They call for a more 
vital leadership from their church au- 
‘thorities.” 

| “In England,” say youth representa- 
| tives, “everything has become drab and 
/colorless. Communism poses no real 
| threat inside the country, and therefore 
\there is no aggressive opposition to 
| Christianity. This has produced a sense 
of spiritual deflation.” 


Letter from Japan 
Ninety-seven Japanese mailed a peti- 
‘tion to America. It was on rice paper, 
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about a yard long. (See cover picture.) 
It came to the ULC Board of Foreign 
Missions early this year. 

“Send back our missionaries,” said 
the petition. 

“Tt is indeed a great moment for us 
to be able to write and forward this 
petition to you,’ said the elaborately 
inscribed Japanese script. For this 
splendid opportunity we express our 
most sincere thanks to God. 

In particular, said the petition, send 
us back Miss Maude Powlas, who was 
our missionary before the war. “Since 
Miss Powlas left us,” it stated, “we have 
struggled over a road of untold hard- 
ship and tragedies. We have seen our 
precious Children’s Home reduced to 
ashes by an incendiary bomb. Our lands 
and buildings have been subjected to 
much deterioration and our financial 
resources are next to nothing. 

“Now we have seen the end of the 
destructive war. The aftermath has in- 
creased the tremendous task of caring 
for the war-stricken orphans and aged. 
We have at present taken in 22 of those 
victims. With your fervent prayer, 
your sincere love and support, we are 
determined to work zealously to extend 
our aid to others. 

“One person we can never forget is 
our Miss Maude Powlas.,. .. We can 
never know how much inspiration and 
comfort we can receive from her or 
how strongly we can be guided to love 
and faith.” ; 

The letter came from Kyushu, Japan. 
Miss Powlas, who had worked there, 
will return with a group of six mis- 
sionaries scheduled to sail soon. First 
Lutheran woman missionary to return 
is Miss Martha Akard, now on ship- 
board for her station in Kumamoto. 
Dr. L. S. G. Miller is also in transit for 
Japan. Miss Akard read the letter from 
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Japan in the office of Miss Nona Diehl, 
of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
Philadelphia, a few days before her 
sailing date. 


Women select secretaries 


Speaking to women of the United 
Lutheran Church on behalf of mission 
projects will be two new promotional 
secretaries of the Women’s Missionary 
Society 

They were selected by the WMS Ex- 
ecutive Board at its meeting July 30- 
31. They are Miss Frances Dysinger 
and Mrs. Claire B. Lauridsen. 

Miss Dysinger is now executive di- 
rector of the Lutheran Inner Mission, 
Washington, D. C. She studied at Mid- 
land College, University of Kansas, and 
at Western Theological Seminary. She 
is the daughter of the late Dr. Holmes 
Dysinger, noted Lutheran clergyman. 

Mrs. Lauridsen is the widow of an air 
corps pilot whose death occurred in the 
last year of the war. Her father is the 
Rev. E. M. Bakken, Minot, N. D. She 
studied at Minnesota State Teachers’ 
College and the University of Colorado. 
At present she is a secretary of the 
Luther League of America. 

Miss Dysinger and Mrs. Lauridsen 
succeed Mrs. Selma Bergner Futchs 
and Mrs. Ruth Juram Smith, who were 
removed from WMS service by matri- 
mony during the past year. 


Plan Pittsburgh convention 


Program for the Women’s Missionary 
Society convention, to be held in Pitts- 
burgh, Oct. 3-7, were completed at the 
July meeting of the executive board. 

A triv to the convention will be 
awarded to two women students in each 
ULC college, it was decided. They 
will be selected by the colleges among 
girls showing outstanding interest in 


student religious activities and in mis- . 
sions. | 
Highest membership — 71,014— and > 
highest contributions—over $700,000 
—in history of the Women’s Mission- 

ary Society were recorded for the year 


ending June 30. =| 


Walther League expands ; 


Every major city in the U. S. wi 
have a branch office of the Walth 


by the 2,000 delegates to the society's — 
recent convention in Milwaukee, Wis 

The move, it was explained, is to in-_ 
crease enrollment of returned war vet 


dred new local units were established 
during the past two years. ; 

A 1947 budget of $60,000 was adopted — 
to finance this and other expansion pro-_ 


a medical social worker in every 
ropolitan area. j 
The Rev. Otto H. Theiss, executive 
secretary, also announced that a lead- 
ership training plan for 1946-47 w 
shortly be launched. The Walthe 
League reports 3,000 branches. in 4 
states and five Canadian provinces. 
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Brains vs. brawn | : 

Football is an extravagance, thinks ~ 
Dr. Charles J. Smith of Roanoke Col- 
lege. When he says that, he’s thinking’ 
about the high-priced teams colleges 
get together to promote their fame ir y 
the sports pages. He wants football to Sen 
be a sport in which all students geté 
chance to participate, “not as hired men *° 
but as boys who love the game.” , 

“Tt is rarely possible to enroll a g 
football player without guarante 


him all college expenses, including tu id 
tion, subsistence, books and offer ~~) 
The Luthera |” | \ 
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_ spending money of varying amounts,” 
he said recently. He called intercol- 
legiate competition for players “a re- 
‘plica of the race for armaments among 
xe" @) nations.” 

(a!) Before the war Roanoke College 
spent $40,000 for a football season. Yet 
Nt" it netted only $10,000 of real income 
"| \from the sport. “Money which should 
‘be spent on scholarships for students 
with brains” was being “spent on stu- 

| dents with brawn.” 
| “I cannot retain my integrity as an 
4 administrator if I am forced to beg 
| hin) money for the advancing educational 
; cl! program of Roanoke College and know, 
4] at the same time, that I am winking at 
the extravagances of present-day foot- 

ball,” he said. 

ici) | “I want to sound out my presidency, 
oi [ as an honest man.’ 
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Aonolulu church joins 
The California Synod now includes 
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church which has been received in ULC 


Hawaii. Dr. James P. Beasom, pres- 
ident, visited Hawaii last month to wel- 
come into membership in the ULC the 
Honolulu congregation long under the 
pastoral direction of Dr. Arthur Hor- 
mann. Former naval Chaplain H. Ed- 
ward Hamme was recently installed as 
Dr. Hormann’s successor. 


Baptists vs. liquor ads 

Liquor advertising must go, accord- 
ing to Northern Baptists. They will 
launch an intensive campaign against 
newspaper, magazine, and radio whis- 
key advertisements and drinking scenes 
in motion pictures, on Sunday, Oct. 27. 

In September, 15,000 Baptist leaders 
will receive preliminary letters of in- 
struction from the Council of Christian 
Social. Progress. Specially prepared 
postcards and printed stickers will be 
used to protest to radio and film ex- 
ecutives. and newspaper editors and 
publishers. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Communist influence 

THE Jury 11 World Report cites 18 
countries in which communism is 
“planted,” our own among them; nine 
in which it is strong, nine in which it 
is dominant. In the last-named they 
form the government. In the “strong” 
lands (Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
etc.) they hold key offices, and bring 
pressure to bear on international re- 
lations. 

In others (U. S., Mexiny and all 
around the world) they exercise their 
nuisance value by stirring up disturb- 
ances. However, that form of activity 
has a way of back-firing. Peron’s 
gestures to Russia have led to Argen- 
ttnian hostility toward communism. Re- 
cently a crowd wrecked the offices and 
plant of the Communist organ, La Hora, 
and expressed their dissatisfaction to- 
ward their own government’s attitude. 

Similar reactions have had expres- 
sion in other Latin American and in 
European lands. Judged on its own 
merits, without the persistent intrusion 
of Soviet support and secret agitation 
everywhere, Communism would lose. 


Rebuilding 

THE DESOLATION that was Hiroshima 
is disappearing. Nature is doing her 
part. All over the rubble and ruin 
“vivid yellow cosmos and bright green 
railroad weeds are blossoming forth,” 
to quote a reporter, Joseph Fromm. 

An enterprising gardener is raising 
vegetables on the spot over which the 
atom bomb exploded. The city itself 
is coming back. Of the 400,000 inhab- 
itants on the day of disaster, only 
135,000 could be accounted for after- 
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By JULIUS F. SEEBACH | 


ward. Today there are 180,000, and 
people are coming in at the rate of 
2,000 a month. A mushroom growth of) 
shacks has been built out of the wreck- 
age tin, iron, and concrete, but new. 
materials are beginning to be used. 
This come-back discounts consider-_ 
ably the gloomy scientific predictions 
that Hiroshima would be uninhabitable) 
for at least 70 years. The spirit that) 
will rebuild the city is that expressed 
by the assistant mayor to the reporter: 
“We plan to make this a beauty pail 
in Japan. It will require a great deal) 
of money and much hard work, but 9 


people are resolved to rebuild our city 
as a monument to peace.” } 


Admitting Jews oa 

Worp HAS COME from influential Arak 
leaders to the U. S. Department ol 
State that opposition to Jewish immi-| 
gration into Palestine would not be car-| 
ried into action if the authorities o!) 
Britain and the U. S. would admit ¢ 
substantial number of Europe’s Jewish 
refugees into their own lands as ¢ 
measure of their own sincerity. A plar 
to be submitted to Congress to looser 
up immigration laws for the settlemen}) A 
of some of Europe’s displaced persons %, 
in the U. S. may possibly be the resul © 4 
of such an understanding. Congress  »., 
however, will delay any possible actior 
until next year. 

In the meantime, the State Depart 
ment is ruffled by persistent report 
that British officials have been telling 
Arab leaders that the U. S. is entire 
responsible for the suggested immigra: 
tion of 100,000 European Jews in 
Palestine. Our government has madi 
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official protest. However, recent out- 

rages in Palestine by Jewish terrorists 
4 Maay have wrecked the whole immigra- 
“ tion program. 


Don't want to move 

AMONG MANY ADJUSTMENTS being 
made by Britain’s Labor-Socialist gov- 
“| ernment is that of diverting new in- 

_ dustrial building as far as possible into 
areas where unemployment was most 
severe and persistent during the inter- 
war depressions. These are the areas 
| in Scotland, Wales, western and north- 
eastern England, which were heavily 
dependent on coal-mining, shipbuild- 
_ ing, iron and steel and tin-plate manu- 
facturing. 
_ The difficulty of change for Scotland, 
however, is due to distance and trans- 
portation costs. Obstacles also are 
rising from the objections of execu- 
tives, engineers and event workers, to 
moving because of building difficulties 
_and housing shortages. A violent pro- 
_ test has been called forth by a plan 

to shift an airplane factory from Roch- 
ester, England, to Belfast, Ireland. 
Nevertheless the government has 
|just announced a project for building 
. 585 new factories in the prescribed 
__ areas, with work already started on 262 
| plants. These will provide work for 
| 134,943 persons in the manufacture of 
glass, clothing, hosiery, plastics, radio 
and electrical equipment, toys and 
sheet-metal. The building cost will 
amount to $125,000,000, and half of that 
| will be paid by the Labor government. 


Negroes are generous 

is Ortanpo, Florida, recently set out to 
"| gather food for an “adopted city” in 
i Greece. When the food was brought 
+ in it was discovered that, without any 
advance publicity to prepare the way, 
800 Negro students of the Jones High 
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School turned in more than 5,000 cans 
of food, all collected in less than a week. 
A member of the city’s committee in 
charge was quoted in the Orlando Sen- 
tinel as calling the action “the finest 
civic gesture I have ever seen, and that 
takes in gestures and projects by any 
and all groups. If everyone in the city 
contributed on the same scale, the 
drive would be far over the top.” 


Christmas is coming 

GERMAN Toys will be found in con- 
siderable quantity on counters and 
shelves here in time for the coming 
Christmas season. In Germany’s chief 
toy center, Nuremberg, the industry is 
taking on export proportions; 1,000 fac- 
tories employing 50,000 workers are 
now in active operation. There would 
be more at work in this enterprise if 
it were not for the lack of coal to pro- 
duce power, insufficient iron and other 
material, and shortage of skilled labor. 


Generous woman 

Durinc CAMACHO’S RULE as president 
of Mexico, since 1940, his wife has been 
accustomed twice a year—Christmas 
and Easter—to visit the National Pawn 
Shop and, with her own money, bail 
out many thousands of articles pawned 
because of the necessities of poverty, so 
they might be returned to their humble 
owners. During the current year she 
added another day of generous visita- 
tion—Mother’s Day, and released 
150,000 articles to the same end. 

This benevolence is said to have cost 
her at least $100,000 yearly. It is 
hardly likely that Senora Soledad 
Orozco de Avila Camacho’s charitable 
activity rested merely upon her hus- 
band’s official position. But if it should, 
Mexico’s poor will have reason to 
mourn the impending change of ad- 
ministration. 


Church i is Dangerously Weak in Poland 


ST PWART VV. HER JAN 


Complex political situation is reflected in disturbed church life 


Durinc My visir To PoLanp, two 
wooden churches arrived, one of which 
is to be used in Praga, the eastern sub- 
urb of Warsaw ch bore the brunt 
of the fighting during the insurrection, 
when the Russians deliberately let the 
Polish insurrectionists be butchered by 
the Nazis. The other wooden church is 
© go into Upper Silesia. 


whi 


One Sunday, I was honored with the 
first ride in Bishop Szeruda’s new car, 
which is the gift of the American Sec- 


utheran World Convention. 


Bishop Szeruda no longer has to walk 


We went to Lodz, where I addressed the 
congregation of several hundred peo- 
ple in the only church which is left to 
the Lutherans, the other two huge 
churches having been confiscaied by 
the Roman Catholics without anybody's 
permission. 

Lodz, which was the capital of the 
Nazi movement in Poland, remains in- 
tact and its textile factories are once 
more operating. Despite frantic efforts 
to restore the economy of the country, 
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I found there was the same opposi- 
tion to the present government here as 
n Warsaw. Raw material for the fae- 
tories is delivered by Russia, which re- 
quires one pound of finished goods for 
every two pounds of raw stuff. To the 
Poles, this is only one indication that 
Russia dominates their present regime. 


I WAS INVITED to attend a special re- 
ception of the Prime Minister, to which 
all representatives of the so-called in- 
telligentsia, namely, leading educators, 
scientists, authors, and churchmen were 
invited to present their special griev~ 
ances. The session lasted five hours and 
the complaints were very vocal. Free- 
dom of balloting, freedom of press. 
freedom of private enterprise, and free- 
dom of religion were among the needs 
specified by various speakers. It hap- 
pens that the present regime is actually 
very friendly to the Protestant churches, 
despite the campaign of certain Roman 
Catholics. 

In fact, there is some danger that the 
regime may try to use the Protestant ~ 
Church as a political instrument, but” 
they have given the Protestant churches 
religious freedom for the first time in 
Polish history. This is not because the 
government is a Christian one, but be- — 
cause they want to counterbalance the 
political influence of the Roman Cath- = 
olic Church, which will not be satisfied © ~ 
until a predominately Roman Catholic ™ 
government again takes power. 

Despite the assurance of the Prime 
Minister that Poland would not i ¥ 
the seventeenth Republic in the U: 
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most Poles consider that their attach- 
of them do not realize that they 
actually delivered themselves over to 
the Russians by insisting on the Oder- 
| Neisse boundary on the West When 
they stop to think about it, they realize 


»{ The Russians. for their part, know that 
:@ this need for protection will keep the 
Poles glued to the USSR. In short, it 
may be stated that the insistence upon 
the Oder River boundary is much more 
im Russian interests than in Polish in- 
| terests, but the Poles are so fantastically 
- @ nationalistic that they are not able io 

ile wict Penal deere, these is 
deep reseniment against the Russians 


“| timated 10,000 Polish officers in the 
Polish girls went with Russian soldiers. 
4) I was told that most of them were too 
4 proud to do so. Ii is a strange com- 
‘Inentary om nationalistic feelings thai 
the Poles seem to feel the same way 
about the Russians as the average Ger_ 
| man felt about the Poles. namely, that 
they are inferior. uneducated. and in- 


can possibly be sivem to her by ithe 
ehurches of the world, sx: 
unfortunately are jusi 2s 
Polish ehurches are. Such help musi. 
however, be given with discriminzion 
because it is not enough merely to sup- 
ply them wiih money. Ei is neceszary io 
stamd by fhem with counsel and advice. 

Shipments of food and cloihing are 
Row arriving from ehurch sources and 
they are going io the Projesianit Com- 
mittee. Previous shipmenis, even from 
church sources, such as the Swedish. 
had been turned over io 
stances, only io people who had been 
io confession and r 
from a priest 

Se far 2s food is concerned, Poland 
will probably be back om her feet affer 
the next harvest Ti wes the first coun- 
iry, aside from the neviral<, where I 
my strawberries, bui food is expensive 
and ceriaim basie commodities are ex- 
tremely hard to find. 

The daily expense account of most 
Americans im Warsaw is more thon 
equivalent fo the monthly slary of 
Polish teachers or civil servants. Teach- 
ers are forced io sive their pumils bed 
marks in order to sain exira money by 
tutorimg after school hours Civil s=r- 
wants have their salary supplemenied 
UNERA, which is a very questionable 
procedure and may soon cause an open 
scandal Yei the Poles all sy thai Efe 
would be impossible if it were not for 
UNRRA. and they are profoundly 
grateful for the large-scale help which 
has been poured into the country_ 


Nor smsce I wisrrem Youcostav dur- 
ing the war have I hed the same feeling 
of bemg im a Wild West country as I 


I3 
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2 2s rats 
gamees 
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had in Poland. It is an area of revolu- 
tion in which anything is likely to hap- 
pen and usually does. In many sections 
there is virtually no law or order, be- 
cause of the presence of guerilla bands 
in the forests and because the central 
regime is not long enough to control 
everything that goes on in the newly 
won territories. Germans, for example, 
have absolutely no rights at all, even 
though they do not have to wear white 
arm-bands and are permitted to ride in 
street cars—a thing which Poles were 
not permitted to do under the Nazis. 
Both in Danzig and in Breslau I went 
to sleep at night with occasional shots 
sounding in the streets, even bursts of 
machine-gun fire. There is a feeling of 
insecurity everywhere, but it can 
hardly be expected that a nation will 
be able to regain complete control of 
itself after several years of Gestapo 
government, which was directed at 
wiping out the entire Polish people. 


GETTING INTO POLAND was an uncer- 
tain venture and getting out was almost 
a relief. I had flown to Prague from 
Zurich, but when I inquired about the 
trip to Warsaw I was told that they 
could sell me a ticket only as far as the 
border and they could not even tell me 
the price of the ticket beyond that 
point. Only two or three cars crossed 
the border into Poland and continued 
the trip to Warsaw. There were only a 
few passengers who had obtained the 
necessary visas for the journey. 

The coaches were old, broken; and 
filthy, as they are in so many parts of 
Europe today. There was no water on 
the train, to say nothing of no diner or 
no sleeper. Like the proverbial Arab 
in the desert I lived on a package of 
dates and a few rolls, which I managed 
to get on a Czech platform, plus some 
hard-boiled eggs picked up in Poland. 
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In Warsaw I was put into a hotel that | 
had just been “re-conditioned.” My | 
room was very small and dirty. The 
table was grease-stained and the | 
clothes cupboard did not bear inspec- 
tion. There was hot water, but the © 
washstand was broken, and a large 
pail under it had to be emptied every 
few hours to prevent the floor from be- | 
ing flooded. An indefinite number of 
people had already occupied my bed, 
as the sheet clearly showed. But after © 
glancing out of my window at the com- ; 
plete destruction in the center of the 
city, I did not feel that I could reason- | 
ably complain. At least I had a room. i 


I PREACHED in the hollow drum of the ! 
huge Holy Trinity Church which had © 
been burned during the very first raids _ 
on Warsaw. This was the first service: 
to be held within the church walls in i 
seven years. A rough altar had been H 
covered with a fine white cloth a 
fitted with vases and candlestick 
Hundreds of people sat on the rough } 
wooden benches in. the blazing sun t ‘| 
hear the greeting that I was able t 
bring from the outside world. I 

that we needed the flame of fire to volt || 

tle upon each of us in the way that it | 


settled upon the disciples in those early | 
days following the execution of their — 
Master, and that part of the reason why 
the incendiary fires of war had crowned | * 
our human efforts with disaster may ” 
have been because our heads and our ; = 
hearts had not been cleansed by the ©! 


purifying flames of Pentecost. It ‘seemed % 
superfluous to say this to many of the Z 
devout Christians of Poland because go 


their ordeal by fire is not yet over. “Yet 
there are many places where the flame ae 
of love is beating back the holocaust J 24 
of hatred. We can best help Poland by t hi ‘ 
stoking the former fires. a 
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‘| Morals in Denmark 


| A revolution is under way 
| By CARL C, RASMUSSEN 


“Don’t SET YOUR BRIEFCASE down like 


‘ . that,” said a friendly tradesman. “Den- 
|) mark was once a land where that could 
safely be done. Thank God, most peo- 


| ple are still honorable. But Denmark 
' also has its crime wave.” 

The daily papers say so too! 

It is not only that they have in them 
_much about criminal trials, and death 
sentences for wartime crimes against 
_ the country. There is here also a juve- 
nile crime wave that worries the au- 
_ thorities. 

_. One hears widespread solicitude 
, about declining sex morality. A recent 


' police raid picked up 100 young girls 


one night at the port, while a fleet de- 


tachment from an allied nation was 


_ here. The girls ranged down to 14 and 
)\15 years. 
“They are the girls who fraternized 


: | with the Germans during the occupa- 


tion,” said a police officer with whom 


| we had an hour’s interview. The peo- 


' ple here have an unlovely name for 
them, which might be translated as 
_“Huns’ hussies.” 

But the concern is not to be dis- 


7 i pelled by reference to the consequences 


_of war. It is realized that a changing 
' morality was emerging before the war. 
_ One hears familiar insistence that mar- 


| riage or no marriage, “one has a right 
_ to a natural life.” 


There is now before the country a 


| ease which threatens to bécome cele- 


4 brated. A case of parenthood outside 
_ of marriage is no barometer of the gen- 
| eral state of morals. But when an un- 


| married schoolteacher recently made 
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the birth of her child the occasion for 
the proclamation that parenthood is the 
right of every woman, married or not, 
the country knew that it faced a sig- 
nificant test case. 

The issue was taken up. Her re- 
moval was demanded both by citizens 
and the church. The case was argued 
before the Copenhagen educational au- 
thorities and decided in favor of the 
unmarried mother! She is continued in 
her position in the schools. 

The reaction has been varied. Cer- 
tain people, whose connection with the 
church had been nominal, made the 
church’s protest the occasion for for- 
mal withdrawal from the church. 


BuT MANY voIcES are heard on the 
other side. 

An evening paper on June 19 carried 
a comment from a noted surgeon here. 
“Do not the Copenhagen school di- 
rectors see that that which is decisive 
in the case of. Miss Nordentoft is that 
confidence in the school is undermined, 
because she has publicly rejected the 
school’s ethical position and made it 
impossible for the school to hold it? 
The directors’ decision will compel 
thousands of parents and teachers to 
fight to avoid a school which is the 
cause of both confusion and deep mis- 
trust. Self-respect compels us to take 
up a fight against the school. Never 
will any child for which we have re- 
sponsibility attend a school in which 
we can have no confidence.” 

A Copenhagen pastor writes, “The 
last word in this case has not yet been 
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said. But the case itself has revealed 
a confusion of values which is omi- 
nous. . . . Man has taken the position 
that what I desire I have a right to. 
He closes his eyes to the fact that self- 
discipline is the only road to character, 
And if a society is to endure and ad- 
vance, duty and responsibility must 
take precedence over ‘rights.’ ” 

One of the most incisive reactions was 
written by the head of Denmark’s In- 
ner Mission, Pastor Christian Barth- 
oldy. “It is a slap in the face for de- 
cency. .. . The public school is made 
a place where not only is anything tol- 
erated, but it is pronounced good.” 
This is to be seen in the further fact, 
which occurred in Esbjerg, he holds. 
A school principal, while still married, 
became the father of a child by a 
teacher in the school. He divorced his 
wife, married the teacher—and was re- 
tained at the head of the school! 


THE cry Is Not for punishment. The 
issue is the moral effect on the children, 
to whom the school is charged by law 
to teach the Christian ethic. 

It is freely stated that this may be- 
come the occasion for a great expan- 
sion of the independent school move- 
ment, the Friskole. 

But the pertinence of these cases lies 
in what they indicate as to a wide- 
spread break-down of long-accepted 
ethics. 

An indication how far the leaven of 
the “new morality” has penetrated is 
the statement of a middle-aged woman 
of refinement, brought up in a careful 
Christian home, “where even card 
playing was viewed as sinful.” “Pro- 
miscuity is condemned here as stren- 
uously as anywhere. But a sex fellow- 
ship between a devoted young couple, 
for whom marriage is at the time im- 
possible, is unclean only to those who 
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make it so,” she declared. 

It is worth deep thought that many 
who share the “new” view do not feel. 
that they must give up their Chris- | 
tianity! “Let the Church preach the 
Gospel! It’s mission is not moralizing.” 


Tue LurHeran Cuurcn, the Folke- 
kirke, is—as is well known—the estab- 
lished Church of Denmark. 

But the Folkekirke as such has no 
church boards, conducts no Inner Mis- | 
sion work, sends neither foreign mis-— 
sionaries nor home missionaries, oper-— 
ates no deaconess houses, owns no gen-_ 
eral church institutions, maintains 
neither colleges nor seminaries, owns | 
no publishing house and publishes no 
books! 

The local congregation preaches ie | 
Gospel, administers the sacraments, 
catechises and confirms the yo 
solemnizes marriages, buries the de 
ministers to the sick, shepherds the 
flock, and receives offerings. S 

The state has a central office, of 
inet rank, charged with certain respo1 
sibilities in church matters. It spon-~ 
sors and administers national legisla- 
tion that affects the church. Out of 
national tax money it pays the salaries 
of pastors, and pensions to pastors and» 
pastors’ widows. It provides funds, in 
whole or in part, for the building of ; 
churches, and passes on their architec- 
ture. It determines parish lines. a 
it sponsors laws that govern the powers — 


of local church councils. ; U 


Bur How is the general work of the 
Christian Church carried out? 3) 

All the work that we in Aneta 
delegate to church boards—except min- — 
isterial education and pensions—is in- 
itiated and carried on by rly 
organized and supported societies. — 
They are made up of voluntarily par- ‘ 
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Something about Schleswig 


_ By K. E. JORDT JORGENSEN 


Religion and patriotism are complicated in this little Lutheran 


country on the border between Denmark and Germany 


“What do you say now, Reverend?” 
an old woman in Flensborg asked me, 
| pointing to two large pictures on her 
wall, portraying the Danish king and 
| queen. It was during the recent war. 
_ Glass and picture frames were scarce. 
So she had every reason for being 
_ proud. But most of all she was proud 
' of her king. Just as you would find the 
Swastika and Hitler’s portrait in every 
_ German home during the war, no Dan- 
| ish home in southern Schleswig would 
ever lack the Danebrog (Danish flag) 
‘or pictures of the Danish king and 
| queen. 

_ To understand the peculiar situation 
in this small but—to Scandinavia—im- 
portant part of the world, it is neces- 
sary to remember that Schleswig is a 
borderland. It has always been the 
Danish frontier against Germany, but 
‘at the same time a bridge between 
‘north and south. Language in a border 
‘state is always mixed. German and 
Danish are spoken here. Danish kings 
of the middle ages called many of their 
_ officials from Holstein, a German prov- 
ince south of Schleswig which for 
any years was under Danish suprem- 
acy. The language of the cultured 
classes gradually became German. But 


Kai E. Jordt Jorgensen was a pastor of the 
(Danish minority in Schleswig from 1933 to 1945. 
|Shortly before beginning that work he studied 

‘in Lutheran institutions in America. 
son of Dr. Alfred T. Jorgensen who is chairman 


He is a 


of the Lutheran relief committee operating in 
the name of the Lutheran World Convention. 
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change of language did not indicate any 
change of national allegiance. 

A turning point was the year 1864, 
when the German Bismarck declared 
war against Denmark and deprived us 
of Schleswig. The following years were 
a time of trial to the Danish population. 
German officials tried to subdue all 
kinds of Danish cultural life. A real 
persecution started around 1900. The 
result was that not a few Danes emi- 
grated to Denmark and to the United 
States, which resulted in more Ger- 
mans moving into Schleswig. 

The Versailles treaty of 1920 decreed 
a plebiscite which brought back to 
Denmark the northern part of Schles- 
wig. Flensborg and the rest of the 
province down to the river Ejder had 
to stay with Germany. Yet at least 80 
per cent of the population of this area 
is of Danish race. Custom and usage, 
mentality and character, are Danish, 
not German. The language is mainly 
German, a result of compulsion exer- 
cised since 1864. 

Reunion of northern Schleswig with 
the motherland in 1920 brought a 
change in conditions in southern Schles- 
wig. A Danish free church was es- 
tablished in Flensborg and a Danish 
pastor was sent. The church grew 
rapidly so that in the next year it be- 
came necessary to get a second pastor 
and in 1933 a third. A young people’s 
association was founded in connection 
with the church, and schools were es- 
tablished. 


The work of the Danish free church 
in southern Schleswig is scattered, for 
the members of a congregation do not 
live in a definitely bounded parish but 
all over the district. This explains the 
pride of the woman mentioned above 
in her pictures of the king and queen. 
She was the only Dane in the apart- 
ment house where she lived, but she 
was not afraid of letting others know it. 

In 1933 when Hitler came to power, 
many of the unemployed in Schleswig 
were set to work. Factories and dock- 
yards were opened again, and great 
was the joy and thankfulness all over 
the country. But little by little people 
started to realize that a new war was 
being prepared. The days became evil. 
The laborers worked hard but earned 
little. Then the Nazi government began 
to support laborers with four or more 
children, but this support was not given 
to those families which sent their chil- 
dren to Danish schools. This was de- 
cided suddenly and without warning. 
In a similar way Nazi employers would 
warn their Danish employees to take 
their children out of the Danish schools 
and withdraw their names from the 
Danish church rolls. 

Little by little it required a brave 
spirit to go to the Danish church. One 
Sunday morning I overheard a conver- 
sation between a German father and 
his little girl in front of our church 
building. He pointed to it and told his 
daughter, “Into this church only the 
semi-idiots are going.” 

Nevertheless it was encouraging to 
see that the Danish minority was loyal 


to its church, although the congrega- | 


tion in Flensborg consisted during the 


war mainly of women and children, of; 


whom we have quite a lot, and men 
over 60, all the rest being soldiers in 
the German army. 


ithreat to this old piece of De ij 
jfand make the Danish cultural work dif- 


The most recent turning point in the — 
history of southern Schleswig was the _ 
day of the surrender of Germany, May | 
5, 1945. Now the yoke of Nazism has 
been broken, and this has had an im- 
mediate influence on the life in south- 
ern Schleswig. The Danish schools and 
church have had an immense increase. 
Eighteen new Danish schools have been 
opened, and still many more are going 
to be founded. Three new pastors have 
been installed. i 

No wonder the population is awaken- 
ing to new life. People are tired of 
Prussian militarism and violence, tired” 
after having to serve as German sol- 
diers in three wars, tired of three dif- 
ferent governments, three flags, two” 
revolutions, inflation, and corruption. i 

For instance, a farmer from southern | 
Schleswig was quartered in ee | 
during the last war. He had never con- 
sidered much about his own nationality 
but thought himself to be a German. | 
One day a French farmer’s wife said 
to him, “But you are no German.” What | 
she meant to say was merely that he 
did not act like other German soldiers 
in occupied territories. Her remark 
made a deep impression on him, and 
when he came back after the war he 
began to read the history of his own 
country. Today he is a fervent me + 
ber of our congregation. 

Today the province is overcrowde 
with German fugitives from East Prus- 


ulation amounts to 230, 000. Togeth e arf | 
with the fugitives there are today o : 
half a million. The fugitives mean % 


ficult. But the Danish church and . 
school will continue their work, because 1 
we believe southern Schleswig is our — *@ 


mission field! 


The Luihelteld 
Bit 


a HAROLD L. HANN 


| ‘TELESCOPING into less than two work- 
‘ing days the review of a year’s work 
... planning for another .. . a message 
“ft Erfom the ULCA fecrsentalive * Sad= 
" Aliases of the Sacrament of the 
™) Altar ... and the ordination of a min- 
‘ister, delegates to the annual conven- 
{| tion of the Synod of West Virginia as- 
“\'sembled in First Lutheran Church, 
‘| Parkersburg, W. Va., July 21-23. 
- Commendable progress was noted in 
| the work of the West Virginia Synod, 
“both in meeting the needs of young 
) people or its territory and in answering 
the needs of the church at large. Es- 
te tablishment of a youth leadership train- 
i ing camp—attended in its first year by 
(approximately 100 boys and girls—was 
' perhaps the biggest accomplishment in 
the past year. Running a close second 
“)in importance was the benevolence 
record set by the synod for 1945. In 
/1940 the congregations gave only 61.15 


| West Virginia Synod Spends Two Days Looking Ahead 


per cent of the quota assigned them. 
In 1945 they met a substantially in- 
creased quota 100 per cent. Much credit 
goes to the synodical stewardship and 
benevolence committee headed by 
Oscar H. Lindow of Charleston. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE include active 
participation this fall in the Board of 
Social Missions’ program for winning 
the lapsed, increased emphasis upon the 
work of developing mission areas in 
West Virginia, survey of the financial 
needs of the weaker congregations, and 
a greater interest in the betterment of 
facilities for student work at the state 
university. 

Robert Johns was ordained to the 
ministry at a service on July 22. His 
sister, the late Anna Johns Gesler, was 
a missionary in Africa and India. 

It is estimated that when the colleges 
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DFFICERS OF West Virginia Synod. Harold L. Hann (left), secretary; George W. Schillinger, 
ecretary of Christian Education; W. Roy Hashinger, president; C. A. Pilson, treasurer; Simon 
inyder, historian; Arthur L. Mahr, director of World Action appeal; Roy J. Meyer, statistician 
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Will We Accept The Revised Standard Version? 


By BENJAMIN LOTZ 


A study of what adoption of the new translation would do to public worship 


THE DAY MAY COME when a newer 
version of the Scriptures will supplant 
the present authorized version of 1611 
which is generally used in our churches. 
Of course, that can come only when 
some newer version has been widely 
accepted. This was without doubt the 
hope in the minds of many who had a 
part in the publication of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment in 1946. 

Of course, with the coming of that 
day, it would be required that even- 
tually the liturgy would be adapted in 
every way to the newer translation of 
the Scriptures. It would be absurd be- 
yond the telling to read the epistle for 
the day in the translation of our age 
and then sing a gradual based on the 
translation made under King James in 
1611. 

For that reason, there can be no 
thorough-going adoption or even real 
consideration of the use of the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment in the church until the Old Testa- 
ment is published. A great portion of 
our liturgical use—psalmody, the can- 
ticles, invitatories, responsories and 
even phrases of the collects—has its 
source in the Old Testament, the Bible 
that Jesus knew and loved. 

After the Old Testament has been 
translated—a promise that cannot be 
fulfilled for about four years—sufficient 
time will then have elapsed to see what 


Benjamin G. Lotz is pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., and a member of the 
ULC Common Service Book Committee. He is 
author of "The Christian Year." 
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place the Standard Version will have 
in the hearts of our people. It will be 
almost sufficient time to note whether 
this translation was only a brilliant 
meteor, flashing across the sky, then 
sinking into the night of obscurity, or 
whether slowly, surely, it will take the 
place of that great authorized version. 
It will be a real struggle, for ee 
James version with its majestic 

guage has become the fabric of our 
speech and the substance of our 


thought. : 
In ANY CASE, it might be vin 


to note what effect the new versior 
would have upon our liturgical wor 
ship. Let us imagine that the worshipe1 
will come to church on Easter Day and 
hear the new liturgy for the first time 
Only by careful study will he notice 
that the Easter introit is somewha 
abridged because the translators have 
dealt with a better text of the Greel 
New Testament than Erasmus was able 
to furnish for his generation. New 
Testament scholarship has made great 
strides in the field of textual critici 
since our present authorized translati 
was made. Other men have labo 


diligently, and we have reaped the : & 
/ 


ward of their labors. According to 
new translation, the Introit would 
something like this: 

Why do you seek the living a 
the dead? Hallelujah. Remember how 
he told you, while he was still in Gali 
lee, that the son of man must be de- 
livered into the hands of sinful men an 
be crucified, and on the third day rise 
Hallelujah. 


The 


| Thou hast crowned him with glory 
| and honor, putting everything in sub- 
jection under his feet. 
It would be difficult to reconstruct 
_ many introits until the text of the Old 
Testament is available. The form for 
_ the Easter introit has been possible be- 
|. eause the psalm verse (Psalm 8) is 
_ quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
_ Then would follow, in its place, the 
: collect for Easter Day. To be sure, 
this is only a tentative form, as certain 
_ liturgical principles would have to be 
__ determined on the basis of the tradi- 
, tions of the church. 
Almighty God who through thine 
_ only son, Jesus Christ, hast overcome 
_ death and opened the gate of eternal 
life; we humbly beseech thee that as 
| thou dost put into our minds good de- 
: _ sires, by Thy continual help we may 
j bring the same to good effect, through 
| Jesus Christ, Thy son, our Lord, who 
lives and reigns with thee and the Holy 
| Spirit, ever one God, forever and ever. 
Amen. 


In Recent years there has been some 
“| objection to the epistle for Easter: Day. 
It has not seemed fitting to remind the 
_ Easter congregation that their glorying 
‘is not good. In addition to that, it does 
not seem adequate, and certainly is not 
\preferable to passages such as the great 
anthem of the resurrection which is 
found in the fifteenth chapter of the 
‘same epistle. It is certainly question- 
able whether this very direct though 
perfectly plain rendition of the Easter 
epistle would cause it to seem any more 
desirable. 
| Your boasting is not good. Do you 
not know that a little leaven ferments 
the whole lump of dough? Cleanse out 
the old leaven that you may be fresh 
dough, as you really are unleavened. 
For Christ, our paschal lamb, has been 
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sacrificed. Let us, therefore, celebrate 
the festival, not with the old leaven, the 
leaven of malice and evil, but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and 


truth. 
Then after the sermon would follow 
this votum: 5 


And the peace of God, which passes 
all understanding, will keep your hearts 
and minds in Christ Jesus. 

If we are to achieve anything like 
consistency, the whole communion 
service, The Sanctus, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the words of institution, the Agnus Dei, 
and finally the Nunc Dimittis would be 
adapted to the version selected. For if 
it is to be used in reading the Scrip- 
tures as selections for edification and 
instruction, it ought to be used as the 
language for praise and prayer. 

Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, according to thy word; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation 
which thou hast prepared in the pres- 
ence of all peoples, A light for revela- 
tion to the Gentiles, and for glory to 
thy people Israel. 


NATURALLY THE LUTHERAN CHURCH in 
its wise conservatism will not hasten to 
introduce this new version until the 
Old Testament is before us. Except for 
special services, when the Scriptures 
are studied intensively, it will seldom 
be used. It does have a place in awak- 
ening in our people’s hearts a desire to 
penetrate more profoundly into the 
depths of God’s revelation. 

Yet even this use by the church and 
its auxiliary organizations should be 
undertaken with extreme care. Even 
this attempt to indicate tentatively how 
it would affect the liturgies and devo- 
tional materials that our church offers 
us must await further testing until the 
Revised Standard Version has won the 
‘approval of the church. 
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You Can’t Blame Young Peop 


By DAVID R. SUMSTINE 


THE PROBLEM OF YOUTH is as old as 
mankind. Child training has challenegd 
parents and teachers in all types of 
civilizations. Simplicity of life among 
uncivilized people makes the problem 
easy But as life becomes more com- 
plex the difficulties of training children 
increase proportionately. 

Older people imsist that the young 
people of their time were better than 
the young people of the present gen- 
eration. The present generation of 
youth is always going to destruction. 
Criticizing, condemning, and censoring 
young people are favorite indoor sports 
for many people. 

Inasmuch as comparable data are not 
available, it is not possible to decide 
the question of superiority. It is not 
so much a question of determining 
whether or not the present youth are 
better or worse, but rather a question 
of the proper education of the present 
youth to fit into a society in which the 
present youth will live. Merely finding 
fault does not solve the difficulties. 


Tuere ts a PHASE of the youth prob- 
lem that seems to be overlooked. Child- 
hood is imitative. Children want to do 
what older people do. They are keen 
observers, and with their limited ex- 
perience reason fairly well Parents 
and teachers may instruct, advise, and 
counsel children in the right ways of 
living, but much of such instruction will 
be nullified by improper acts of teach- 
ers, parents. and other persons. 


Dr. Sumstine has had a distinguished career as 
an administrative officer in the Pittsburgh pub- 
fic schools. Until his retirement he wes Director 
cf Curriculum Study and Research. 
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For example: An instructor in cit 
carefully explained the laws governiz 
elections. The methods and rf rs 
of holding elections were exp ies 2 
illustrated. Special emphasis was gi 
to the matter of an honest count o 
votes cast. At the close of the pe 
the teacher called a 
pupil quickly responded, “That is 
way it is done.” 

Mature adults set the example, | 
youth follows. A study also was m:z 
to find out why children lie. Am 
son was, to get along with adults. 

Young people do not build hig 
powered automobiles and roadhouw 
These are built by adults. Most : 
ing and attractive advertisements : 
used to induce youth to use them. in 

=| 


i 
il eel celina tiihch A ho 


roadhouses young people find z 
ances. What these older people do m 

be elt, Is the concin 2 

Youth does not brew liquors : 
build saloons. These things are done” 
by mature adults who endorse the u 

of liquor by example. = 
Youth does not write salacious Ii 
erature and offer it for sale. Mature 
adults are engaged in this business and 
are making money from the -uriosit 
and inexperience of youth. 
Youth is not engaged in grafting 
public offices, but public officers < 
setting the examples of fraud and @ 


In trouble with the Law 


)n0r authority to clean up the sordid 
# olaces in a city. But they are compelled 
) 0 live in them. By the grace of adults. 
4)slums and indecent places exist. 

f Millions, yes, billions of dollars, are 
| used to further political ambitions, but 
| very little money is available to build 
alaygrounds and recreation centers. 
This money is controlled by mature 
adults and not by youth. 

Youth is not responsible for child 
aber. Youth has not prevented the 
Jassage of laws to release children 
Tom bondage. Mature congressmen and 
ndustrialists bear this responsibility. 

_ The example of family life so fre- 
' quently portrayed in the daily press 
Ss surely not worthy of imitation. Fam- 
_ ly life is measured not by the number 
xf years but by the number of divorces. 
Adults break up homes. With such ex- 
mples, it is no wonder that family 
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life has los 


of youth. 


invites crime. he 


4 nora et 
ang Character or 


vironment 
where environment and training ar 
good will improve and 
citizens. 


But environment is not the 


vironment but does not mak 
vironment is made by adulis. 
ment includes many factors, such 
home, church, school, playgrounds. Ii- 
brary, saloons, gambling places. stores. 
theaters, newsstands, books. 3 
Youth makes 
groups of adulis in the 
These contacts mold and influence 
youth for bad or for good. They, too. 
are part of the environment. 

The youth problem is an adult prob- 
lem. It is not so much a question of 
what io do with the youth as what io 
do with adults. The former meaning 
of the word “delinquent” is entirely 
appropriate here. The word originally 
meant failure, neglect of duty. It was 
not applied to children but to parents. 
If there is any child problem today, i 
is due to the neglect of parents and 
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society. The child is not delinquent but 
parents and society are delinquent. 

Society provides an environment that 
is conducive to erime and then hopes 
youth will avoid it. In prohibition days 
a teacher was discussing with a class 
the question of bootlegging. He tried 
to show that it was a violation of the 
law, and law should be obeyed. A pu- 
pil made this observation: “It may be 
a violation of law but there is good 
money in it.” 

Society permits all kinds of crime 
and law-violation to flourish in a city 


The Knitters 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


CasTLEBURY is a quiet town. It cen- 
ters around the college that has been 
there for a century. If you were a 
Negro growing up in Castlebury, you 
might consider it a good enough town. 
True, you would live in your own sec- 
tion and go to your own elementary 
schools, but the schools would be as 
good as those of the white children. 
Your teachers would be as well pre- 
pared and as well paid as the teachers 
of the white children. 

At high-school age you might go to 
the large town high school. If you 
wanted further education, you would 
be admitted to the college. A dozen 
or so of the local Negro boys and girls 
have gone there—two of them Phi Beta 
Kappas. 

But after college you would prob- 
ably leave Castlebury. The occupa- 
tions open to men are mostly unskilled 
labor, janitor service, and the like. The 


Mrs. Herzel lives in Schellsburg, Pa. She and 
her husband, the Rev. Frank B. Herzel, are 
authors of the new book, "To Thee We Sing.” 
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because there is good money in it for 
someone. Young people are caught in | 
this maze of iniquity. They follow the - 
examples of adults and when caught | 
are adjudged delinquent. Having pro-— 
duced a delinquent, we set up agencies 
to reform him. Institutions are built, 
officers appointed—at great expense to 
taxpayers—to attempt to undo what 
should have been avoided in the first 
place. It is not a boy problem. It is not 
a girl problem. It is an adult problem. 
Youth needs not advice, but right ex- | 
ample and wholesome environment. — 


An Adventure Story 


women have little other opportunities 

than domestic service and allied oc- 

cupations. > 
There are Negro teachers in the 

Negro schools, and there is the 

of the community center. These are 

the only openings for educated Negroes. i 


A FEW YEARS AGO a group of women, 
mostly teachers and professional wom- | 
en, were knitting for refugees—a proj- 
ect sponsored by the American Friends’ i 
Service Committee. They met in one | 


another’s homes for an evening of work |. 
and companionship. One night one of © 
the group suggested that they invite _ 
the teachers of the Negro elementary - 
school to join them. “Come for dinner © 
and bring your knitting needles,” was 
the invitation. The group enjoyed the 
evening so much that another member » 
said, “Won’t you meet at my home nex 
time?” And without any more for: 
mality than that an inter-racial grou 
was formed. 


There is no formal name for € 


The Lutherer ‘ 


if 


we 


is 
er 


| group. They call themselves “the knit- 
ters,” without capitals. Knitting or 
some other form of handwork for re- 
| lief has always been a part of the meet- 
_ ings. The evenings fall into a pattern. 
The group spends the evening knitting 
or sewing. One year one of the group 
read aloud. They chose George Wash- 
ington Carver, New World A-Coming 
' and Lin Yutang’s Between Tears and 
| Laughter as the books. They have 
brought to the meetings interesting 
‘items from the news about achieve- 
‘ments by Negroes or other minority 
| groups. 
| At one of their meetings a speaker 
/from a Japanese relocation center told 
\them of his problems. 


But THE WHOLE SPIRIT of the group 
‘is misrepresented if we think solemnly 
‘of problems, and picture these weekly 
‘meetings as occasions when the mem- 
bers do something which they feel they 
‘ought to do. It has been an adventure 
‘in friendship. Women of two races have 
‘refused to sacrifice the pleasure of be- 
| ing friends to undemocratic, unchris- 
‘tian prejudice. Because they enjoy each 
‘others’ company, members of the group 
| have done other things together—a few 
| evenings of bowling, a trip to a near- 
by city to hear a lecture, a Bible study 
course in the Friends’ meeting-house 
at Flora Dale. 
| The scout camps in this area are in- 
ter-racial. Wanting young people to 
share the enrichment that comes from 
the friendly meeting of two races, the 
group offered to pay the expenses of 
several Negro scouts to camp. The Boy 
- Scouts thanked them, but felt that they 
sould raise their own money. The Girl 
Seouts accepted the money as a loan, 


and several girls went to camp. The 


noney was repaid into the scout treas- 


ary so that next year some other girls 
bone 
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may enjoy these same privileges. 


THE VERY NATURE of this group—its 
informal character, its plan of meeting 
in the members’ homes—limits the 
number who can join. Certainly many 
of the values would be lost in a larger 
organization which would pass resolu- 
tions and observe parliamentary law. 
But there is a definite need for the 
more formal type of organization as 
well. Now there is an Inter-Cultural 
Council in Castlebury. Some of “the 
knitters” were active in its formation. 
Its object is: 


to promote better understanding be- 
tween persons of different cultural 
backgrounds of race, creed, or na- 
tionality, to advance the mutual in- 
terests of all and to sponsor, in ac- 
cordance with democratic processes, 
such projects as may be deemed 
necessary or useful to said ends. 


The membership is open to any adult 
of any race who shall be interested in 
the objects of the council. 

“T can’t tell you with what trepida- 
tion we began our little group,” said 
one of the knitters. “Reading the life 
of George Washington Carver bridged 
over the first stiffness, until we got ac- 
quainted. Then came that wonderful 
evening when we first reached the 
place where we forgot all about color, 
and talked as people, not as black and 
white. 

“There are lots of good people in 
town who wouldn’t approve of what 
is done to the Negroes,” said another, 
“but they don’t know. I didn’t either, 
until I got to know these girls.” 

We said good-by. One of the group 
stood in the doorway. “Now don’t make 
too much of what we have done here,” 
she warned. “It could be done in other 
places. We’re just ordinary people. 
That’s what makes it significant.” 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL OF LUKE 
By John Schmidt 


Reap Luxe 10:25—11:13 before reading 
this article. 


Many or our Lorp’s greatest words 
were spoken when His enemies sought 
to trap Him. We find an illustration 
of this fact in the Parable of the 
Wounded Traveler. 

A scribe, trained to know and teach 
the Law of God (and therefore called 
a “lawyer”), arose to “tempt” Him. 
Possibly it was only an attempt to de- 
termine His qualifications as a teacher 
of the Law. Perhaps it represented an 
effort to trap Him into a denial of the 
Law so that charges might be brought 
against Him. (It is doubtful whether 
this incident should be identified with 
Matt. 22:34-40 and Mark 12: 28-34, al- 
though the attempt has been made.) 

The question is characteristically 
Jewish: “Master, what shall I do to in- 
herit eternal life?” The rabbis used 
this last phrase as meaning “full, com- 
plete life,” a meaning which is further 
enriched in the New Testament. Some- 
times it is thought of as a future pos- 
session, although in John’s writings it 
is a present possession of believers who 
shall have it in its full glory hereafter. 
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POLITELY, JESUS RETURNS the question 
—‘You are a professional student of 
the Law; what do you say?” The 
smooth answer He receives indicates 
that popular teaching had reduced the 
613 commands (365 negative and 248 
positive) of the Law to two. The first 
(from Deut. 6:5; 11:13) was written on! 
vellum slips that were worn on the’ 
foreheads or arms of devout Jews 
(phylacteries). The second is found 
among numerous details in Ley. 19:18. 
In the Old Testament, however, the 
word “neighbor” in this text is “one of 
the children of thy people,” another 
Hebrew. This brought about the fur- 
ther discussion. 

The lawyer sought a limit to his ob- 
ligations under the commandment, He 
wanted his duties to be carefully labeled 
and defined. He had yet to learn that 
the obligations of God’s children are 
without limit. 

How natural that Jesus, perhaps then 
standing on the Jericho road (for Beth- 
any, where the next incident occurs, is 
on that road), should tell of a traveler 
suddenly surrounded by robbers who 4 
stripped him of his possessions and left” 
him for dead by the road. This “bloody | 
way” (as it was long called) twists 
through rugged passes for 20 miles, - 
while it falls nearly 4,000 feet. Until 
very recent days its caves afforded 
cover for numerous bandits who preyed | ~ 
on lone travelers. : 


By corncipence—for they might have 
gone another road—two professional | 
religious leaders came by, both prob- « 
ably Sadducees. The wounded man » 
needed a “neighbor,” and these mem- 
bers of the clergy were members of his - 
own race and bound by the Law of his © 
religion. They “saw him,” but fe iF 
of defilement (he might have iA 'ys 
dead), or of a return of the crimina 


The Lutherar * 


a ee 


| they both “passed by on the other 
|) side.” After all, the Law did not spe- 
| cifically describe such a situation. 


Then a Samaritan came by—a mem- 


' ber of “a mongrel race” that was daily 


cursed in Jewish synagogues—who dis- 


crime. 


regarded the possibility that he might 
easily have been suspected of the 
Perhaps our Lord selected as 
His hero a man of this race with a side 


_ glance at John and James (9:54). Cer- 


tainly the story must have appealed to 


_ the Gentile Luke, who had worked with 
») the wide-sympathied Paul. 


WITH THE INTEREST of a doctor, Luke 
notes the use of olive oil (soothing) 
and wine (antiseptic). The traveler is 
then lifted carefully upon the Samar- 


| itan’s donkey and brought to the inn. 
The next morning the inn-keeper is 


given two denarii (two days’ wages and 
‘ample for several days’ care). An in- 


ih, teresting detail in some manuscripts 


suggests that the Samaritan went out- 


\ side to pay the inn-keeper, that he 
|) might not embarrass the wounded man 


i by his charity. 


“If this sum is not 
enough, I will make up the deficit my- 


'| self” For he persevered in neighbor- 
_ liness! 


‘Little wonder that the Good Samar- 


itan has stolen the show from the 


wounded traveler. But the lawyer was 
asked to put himself into the place of 
this “certain man,” that he might learn 


_ that his limited theory was not correct. 


His neighbor was he who helped him 


jin his need, even though he might be 


‘ee Samaritan. 


The scribe learned the lesson, even 


i _ though he could not bring the despised 


word “Samaritan” to his mouth (verse 
37). And then Jesus reminds him that 


“Go, and do thou likewise.” 
"Fortunately, the very next incident 
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_ His easy words must be translated into 
iP hard acts. 


does not permit us to forget that quiet 
devotion has its rightful place in Chris- 
tian living, also. 


In BETHANY (perhaps not named in 
the three Synoptic Gospels lest the 
mention stir up the hatred of the Jews 
in near-by Jerusalem, but named in the . 
later Gospel according to St. John, 11:1 
and 18) were two sisters, Mary and 
Martha. The latter busied herself in 
preparing food for the Master’s enter- 
tainment. But Mary sat listening to His 
words, as a reverent disciple (compare 
Acts 22:3). Martha, “distracted” (lit- 
erally, “dragged in different direc- 
tions”) by her desire to be a good 
hostess, lost her temper and even 
blamed Jesus for letting Mary desert 
her. 

Jesus loved them both and His re- 
buke was tender, though emphatic. 
“Martha, Martha, you have become 
fretful and fussy, and all without rea- 
son.” Verse 42 is unclear, but possibly 
the best interpretation—though least 
“spiritual”—has the Master remind her 
that “a few dishes, or even one, is 
enough.” He does not encourage com- 
parisons, so He does not say “Mary has 
chosen the better part,” but the “good” 
part. To see here a contrast between 
active and contemplative personalities 
and to exalt the latter is to miss the 
point of the story. These can and ought 
to be combined in the complete Chris- 
tian character. Jesus’ reproof is not 
aimed at Martha’s activity, but at her 
“fret and fuss,” and at her criticism of 
a spirit different from her own. 


LUKE OFTEN MENTIONS the prayer-life 
of Jesus. Here again the disciples 
watch Him and, inspired by His ex- 
ample, ask, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 
We know nothing of the instruction that 
the Baptist had given his disciples, al- 
though the Jewish scholar Montefiore 
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comments, “It was customary for a fa- 
mous rabbi to compose a_ special 
prayer.” Matthew tells (6:9-13) that 
Jesus had on another occasion taught 
the model prayer to His disciples. So 
now He simply repeats it, in slightly 
altered and shorter form. Later copy- 
ists of this Gospel, familiar with the 
longer liturgical form of the prayer, 


sometimes filled in the “missing” 
phrases. 
“Father”—descriptive words are 


omitted—suggests the confident love 
with which Christians approach God. 
“Hallowed be Thy Name”—reverence 
for His nature and character as He has 
revealed them unto us (compare I Peter 
1:17). “Thy kingdom come”—for His 
reign is of first importance. Christian 
prayer is not so much a means of get- 
ting something for man, as one of giv- 
ing something to God. 

“Give us day by day our daily bread” 
—which seems to suggest continuous 
giving for each day’s new need. “For- 
give us our sins”—a costly petition for 
it cannot be granted except to those 
whose constant habit it is to forgive the 
wrongdoing of others. “And lead us not 
into temptation”—a simple request that 
we be preserved from circumstances 
that lead to sin, but which soon led to 
such misunderstanding that James 
wrote (1:13-15), “Let no man say when 
he is tempted, I am tempted of God.” 


JESUS FOLLOWS THIS MODEL prayer by 
further teaching on the subject. His 
first illustration is no doubt a memory 
from His boyhood in Nazareth. 

A man is surprised by visitors who, 
traveling at night to avoid the heat, 
reach his home late at night. They are 
hungry but his supply of food is inade- 
quate. In a moment he is calling at his 
neighbor’s door, “Let me have three 
loaves (flat cakes) of bread for my 
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guests.” But his coming is incon- 
venient. The wooden bar has been 
dropped into the sockets of the door- 
posts. The family was asleep in a 
small room—the only one in most cot- 
tages. It was not unreasonable or surly © 
to refuse to get up and disturb the 
whole household! Yet so shameless and 
impudent is his “friend” that he finally 
gets up and gives him as much as he | 
needs. r 
Jesus is not commending “vain repe- 
tition” in prayer (Matt. 6:7). God 
is not far away, nor must He be coaxed 
into answering (compare I Kings 18: 
26-38). Neither is impudence to be 
characteristic of our prayers. T 
point of the parable lies in the contra 
if even a reluctant man under suel 
conditions . . . how much more ar 
eager God. -. 
Then, with the full weight of His own 
authority behind it, Jesus repeats a fa: 
vorite word: “Ask and it shall be giver 
you; seek and ye shall find; knock anc 
it shall be opened unto you” (verse 9) 


His NEXT ILLUSTRATION takes us f 01 n 
the relation of friend to that of parent. © 
The manuscript support for the saying ; 
about bread and a stone is weak, and 
it is thought that this was perhaps © 
transferred from Matthew (7:9). 1 
a father mock his child by giving him hy 
a snake when he expects a fish? Ora — 
scorpion for an egg (which it resem |. ‘i 
when it is curled up)? There can be 
only one answer to such questions. 2: 

Again Jesus points to a significant — 
contrast: Even sinful, imperfect fa’ 
ers do not give mocking substitutes t 
their children. How much more cer 
tainly will your heavenly Father sup- 
ply your needs? In Matthew (7:11) we 
have the more general promise of 
“good things,” while Luke names Go¢ 
best gift, “the Holy Spirit.” 


The Luthe a 


JHE LATHROP FAMILY 


Mid-morning Coffee at the Lathrops 


_ “Prive,” JERRY REMARKED, “is one of 
the deadly sins.” 

I faced about indignantly. “A row of 
jars like that the first day after a vaca- 
tion is justification for pride, seems to 
me. In fact, I narrowed my eyes sus- 
piciously, “I’m trying to remember how 
we happened to load up with all this 
stuff on our way home.” 

“Let’s change the subject. No fooling, 

that’s a beautiful array. I don’t blame 
you for feeling proud. I’m proud of 
you.” 
_ “Proud isn’t really the word.” This 
time I wasn’t laughing. “In spite of the 
hard work, I’m grateful, just plain 
grateful. Want to turn up the gas under 
that coffee pot?” 


As I ARRANGED A TRAY and carried it 
+o the dining room, my mind continued 
ym the subject of food. “You know, 
»soncerned as I am about the present 


_ situation, one of the things that keeps 


oothering me is the question of pre- 
venting a recurrence of famine.” 
_ “That’s been a pressing question for 


1 good many thousand years. The trou-_ 
dle is, it doesn’t bother us enough when 


dur stomachs are full and we could do 
our planning dispassionately.” 

_ “If only the nations could trust each 
other and trust the machinery set up 
n the UN, the economic division could 
ty doing what Joseph did in Egypt.” 

_ “Store up during the good years, you 
nean?”” 

“Yes. Even in the present emer- 
fency, Mr. Benson says, a lot of the 
armers around him are afraid to in- 
‘est too much in additional implements 
‘nd equipment for fear of being left 
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with it on their hands when good har- 
vests in the rest of the world slow down 
the demand. They remember too well 
what it’s like to be one jump ahead of 
the sheriff.” 

“So you’d have the UN play Joseph?” 

“Don’t laugh. Perhaps someone else 
has had the idea; but if so, the papers 
haven’t paid much attention to it. When 
the good years come again, I’d build 
huge grain elevators all over the world, 
and I’d have the UN buy up all sur- 
pluses, not with money, but with cer- 
tificates, entitling the producers to sell 
the same amount in a bad year. That 
would keep prices up in good years and 
famine down in bad years.” 


“SOME PEOPLE WOULD prefer to say 
they put their trust in God, hoping he 
would prosper the work of their hands.” 

“But since he sends his rain on the 
just and on the unjust, the only differ- 
ence is in the heart of the believer.” 

“And you don’t think that’s im- 
portant?” 

“Of course I. do. If I didn’t believe 
that everything good is a gift of God, 
could I say I was grateful for those jars 
over which I’ve slaved for hours?” 

“I know what you mean. God creates 
the setting for both the just and the 
unjust. What He expects of His chil- 
dren is that they shall adapt themselves 
wisely and unselfishly. Sometimes they 
have to try out what seems to be the 
Christian way of doings things, even if 
there is a chance of failure.” 


“Exactty. Curisttans. should be 
willing to try because it is Christian to 
be ynselfish. The non-Christian should 
be able to see that the old selfish path 
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leads only to more misery and despair.” 

“That’s what is difficult. Sometimes 
it takes three or four generations for 
the consequences of selfishness and 
greed to appear. At the moment, they 
seem to succeed.” 

“And in this matter of food, we all 
sit tight, thinking we aren’t going to be 
hit. If our own crops fail, we can buy 
what we need from the world market. 
Sometime it may not work that way. 
Do you think my plan would work?” 

“T think it might. The difficulty 
would be to get the nations to agree on 
any sort of working plan.” 

“Of course, peace is necessary to 
make any plan work, but sometimes I 
get a bit provoked over the way the 
work of the security council is stressed, 
as though it were the whole UN. Fill 
people’s stomachs and you remove the 
strongest motive for war. Or should I 
say “fill their stomachs with food and 
their hearts with love.” 

“Tf youll add ‘toward God and man,’ 
you’ve summed up the church’s mission 
in a sentence.” 


“I know. My mind goes shooting out 
here and there, planning all sorts of 
ways to remake this poor world. Yet 
the place I always end is the same. 
Keep right on plugging away at the 
work of the church.” 

“Yet neither the church nor the 
Christian individual can disregard the 
suffering of the world without incur- 
ring Jesus’ rebuke. You’re on the right 
track, whether we ever build those 
storehouses or not.” 

“I’m glad to hear someone’s on the 
right track,” announced Dr. Sullivan 
in the living room. “Your screen door 
was unlocked and I walked right in. 
A doctor learns to save time that way.” 

“You may walk into something you’re 
not supposed to hear,” Jerry laughed. 
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“We might have been in the midst of 
a family row, instead of settling the 
fate of the world. Anyhow, we’re glad 
to see you.” 

“Indeed, we are,’ I chimed in. “Let 
me get you a cup of coffee.” 

“That sounds good. Finished my 
calls early this morning, so I dropped 
in for some advice.” 

“Be sure to get a reading of your 
blood pressure in exchange,” I admon- 
ished Jerry as I went to refill the pot. 


WHEN I RETURNED Dr. Terry, as most 
of our friends call him, restated his 
problem for my benefit. Miss Ethel 
Hefflinger was getting no better. Every- 
thing that medicine could do had been 
done. “What she needs is a complete 
change, without the presence of her 
sister. But the minute I suggest such 
a thing Miss Blanche flies into a dig- 
nified rage. 
other doctors who might be able to do 
something. She’s like as not to fire me 
and take on some youngster just home 
from the service and bamboozle him 
into trying all sorts of tests which 
would only wear down the patient and 
not get anywhere.” 

“Have you tried going to their 
brother?” 

“That's the thing about which I need 
your advice. What’s the best way to 
approach a fellow like that? His sort 
never likes my bedside manner—or 
lack of it. For poor little Miss Ethel’s 
sake, he must listen to me. I can’t risk 
putting his back up as I have Blanche’s.” 

As the men proceeded to discuss 
Roger Hefflinger with the freedom that 
can exist only when a doctor and a min- 
ister have complete confidence in each 
other, I forgot for the moment my 
dream of a balanced granary for the 
world. Here was a problem right at 
our own door. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 
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Aid to memory 


Hardly a day goes by that I do not for- 
get something which I should have done— 
some social obligation, a letter to be writ- 
ten, a call to be made, plans to be carried 
out. I have been embarrassed many times. 
My wife has given me stern lectures on 
forgetting, but they do no good. 

Though I am only 40, I wonder whether 
I am losing my memory. But I have had 
such trouble for a long time. I’d like to 
solve this problem. 


Your memory is not failing. The 
problem is not one that hinges upon 
quality of memory. Many persons, es- 
pecially capable, busy people, have the 
same difficulty. Only one idea can oc- 
cupy the focus of attention at a time. 
When one item is forced out of the 
center of consciousness, there is no cer- 
tain way of making it return, except 
through an association that clicks. Such 
an association may not present itself. 

Numerous devices have been used to 
help people think and act on the needed 
thing at the right time. 
have secretaries usually place a lot of 
responsibility on them. Some depend 
on their appointment books, while 
others lean heavily on various types of 
desk calendars. 

Some men carry a pocket-size sheet 
of paper on which they list errands, ob- 
ligations, duties, and questions which 
will come up over the period of a week 
or longer. To the list items are added 
daily and from it are scratched those 
which have been performed or ruled 
out. Successful use of such a scheme 
requires that one consult the list a 
number of times each day. The sheet 
can become a cherished companion. 

At the same time one ought not sur- 
render entirely to’a device. He can 


help himself also by reviewing again 
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People who 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


and again the pattern of anticipated 
activities for a day. Our tendency is to 
overlook or forget things we dislike 
or rate as of little importance. But we 
have to take the bitter with the sweet, 
and we'll probably need the help of 
some device in addition to all our 
ransacking of memory. 


Intimate problems 


A young lady of 18 recently came to me 
with a problem of a personal nature. I gave 
her the best advice and information I 
could. But I also asked her why she didn’t 
talk the matter over with her parents. She 
replied, “Oh, I couldn’t talk to them about 
a thing like this. They wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

Why can so few of our young people 
talk with their fathers and mothers? 


Many young people can talk their 
problems over with their parents. And 
the number is increasing as human na- 
ture, problems and needs are better un- 
derstood by more people. Some people 
have through the years cultivated the 
confidence of their children, and casual 
conversation about any sort of problem 
is just the natural thing. They have 
never assumed any attitude of shock or 
surprise at any question but have dis- 
cussed personal and social matters with 
the same ease as in talking about the 
weather. The way is open for real 
counseling. 

Other parents have separated them- 
selves from their children as the pos- 
sessors of some superior old-fashioned 
virtue and as critics of youth and their 
ways. There is a stone wall between 
them. The young people fear they will 
be “bawled-out.” 

Parents can do a lot for young people 
if they don’t themselves make it im- 
possible. 
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BOOKS 


Rome Against Protestantism 
Romanism and the Gospel. By C. Anderson Scott. Westminster Press. 
By J. C. Macaulay. Moody Press. $1.25. 
These two books are part of the growing contemporary literature designed to give 
answer to the monstrous claims and audacities of the Roman Catholic Church. Truth vs. 


Dogma is written for the common man. It is a well-documented book for those who 
wish to know what Rome really teaches. The chapters entitled “The Cultus of Mary” 


203 pages. $2. 


Truth vs. Dogma. 125 pages. 


and “Rome’s Way of Salvation” should be mastered by all Protestants. 


Romanism and the Gospel is a book for 


every pastor. C. Anderson Scott is one of © 


Great Britain’s leading New Testament 
scholars. He humbly proposes “that all 
that can be done here is to examine the 
Roman Church as it presented itself in the 
sixteenth century with a fixed, final and 
‘irreformable’ system of doctrine, and as 
it presents itself now to the minds of hosts 
of its adherents today.” 

The introduction, and the chapters “The 
Need for Reformation” and “Perversions 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus” contain ob- 
servations new to many, and essential for 
all who would understand the conflict be- 
tween Romanism and the Gospel. The 
fallacy of Rome’s over-simple defense that 
the Church cannot err because the “Holy 
Spirit guides the Church” is exposed. 

The discussion of the conception of the 
“Church” and the authority of the Church 
seems to us most basic. There must be 
clarity in the polemic of the next decade. 


We are reminded of Canon Wedel’s con-~ 


tention that “a divided church belies its 
own creed. It warns the church against 
its own gospel.” 

Both books under review will aid the 
reader to detect the error and find the 
truth of this statement. These books are 
armor for the Protestant in the raging bat- 
tle of Rome against Protestantism. 

ARNOLD F. KELLER 


Jewish Wisdom 


A Guide to the Talmud. By Harry Silver- 


stone. Romm Press. 144 pages. 
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This is an elementary introduction to the 
Talmud with its wealth of Jewish teaching 
and wisdom. The ordinary Jewish or ; 
Christian student has neither time nor 
available facilities to read the voluminous . 
materials of the Talmud and is, therefore, 
compelled to rely on some sort of guidance 
such as that offered by the book under 
review. And it is of the utmost importance 
for both Jews and Christians to be ac- 
quainted with at least the form and gen- . 
eral character of this immense repository 
of Jewish practical wisdom. 

The author explains quite simply what 
the Talmud is. He details the various 
tractates and commentaries and gives short 
outlines of their content. A brief treat- 
ment of the personalities of the Tannaic 
and Amoraic periods of Judaism fol- 
lows. Finally there is a more extended 
section dealing with the Talmudic con- 
ceptions of dreams, charity, matrimony, 
astrology and astronomy, anatomy, med- 
icine, jurisprudence, sayings, legends, par- 
ables and fables. The book is somewhat 
marred by the many typographical errors. 

J. M. Myers 


Make Yours a Happy Marriage. 
74 pages. $1. 

A pastor’s advice to those recently mar- 
ried or about to be married. 


By O. A. 


Geiseman. Concordia. 


Junior Sermons for Special Occasions. By 
Jacob J. Sessler. Revell. 96 pages. $1.25. 

Three dozen brief and attractive mes- 
sages aimed at the youngsters. Z| 
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We know of the phenomenon by 
hearsay only, but we are confident of 
the verity of the fact, that in Hollywood 
there is a spot on which the footprints 
of movie stars are literally petrified. 
True, the process of petrification is 
artificial; it is by the use of concrete, 
into which while soft—also if and when 
invited—persons who have attained 
prominence in the films make tracks. 
It is assumed that the teeth of time will 
gnaw in vain at these footprints. 

There is also the ever-growing file 
in Washington, D. C., not of pedal but 
of manual extremities. The collection 
of fingerprints which serve to identify 
at least those of our citizenry whose 
illegal conduct marks them for cards 
in the records of FBI is said to be both 
extensive and much used. It is not too 
popular, however. 


Imposing memorials 

But Hollywood’s foot yard and Wash- 
ington’s finger files are merely local 
forms of notedness and notoriousness. 
For insuring real fame to themselves 
we cite two Roman emperors, Julius 
Caesar and Augustus Caesar. The for- 
mer quite literally attached his name to 
our seventh month, and his successor, 
Augustus, claimed and labeled an equal 
segment of the year whence we have 


| August, ‘the present month. Both of 


these monarchs also saw to it that no 


month should contain more than 31 


| days. The eighth month as decreed by 
Augustus 
insisted on a parity with July, and took 
a day from the second month to equal- 
ize the eighth and seventh. That jeal- 
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sion into the distribution of days among 
twelve months that still plagues us. 

But more than the names of two 
months of our calendar are perennial 
reminders of two great citizens of the 
ancient Latin empire. Each man’s name 
carried a halo into succeeding genera- 
tions. Carlyle in his book, “Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” has an ingenious der- 
ivation for the word kings. He con- 
nects it with the German Word Kann- 
able. But historically, king and czar 
are traceable to Caesar, while August 
is English for Augustus, an adjective 
which is employed to indicate a period 
in the history of the Roman empire, the 
Augustan age. Then literature flour- 
ished under the patronage of the em- 
perors. 

But the word’s highest honor is that 
which is contributed by the life, labors 
and example of a convert to Chris- 
tianity whom we know as St. Augustine. 
This man’s life lay between the years 
A. D, 354 and a. p. 430.. His mother was 
Monica, a Christian woman who gave 
her son the teachings of Christianity in 
his youth, and sustained him in the 
mind of God with her prayers. The 
combination was irresistible, and even- 
tually culminated in his baptism, in his 
withdrawal from worldly, sensual asso- 
ciations, and led him after many spir- 
itual wanderings into two score years 
of abundant Christian life. 

St. Augustine is the greatest of the 
“big four” of the post-Apostolic era of 
the church, the others as named by the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica being, Am- 
brose of Milan, who is named the spir- 
itual father of Augustine; Jerome, who 
translated the Scripture into Latin (the 
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Vulgate Bible); and Gregory VII, the 
pope under whom the holy see enjoyed 
the greatest influence. The comparisons 
of the four as they are stated in the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica bear witness 
to the superior genius of Augustine, 
and by implication pay tribute to his 
contributions of sound doctrine to the 
church at a time when defense of the 
faith was needed if heresy and fatal 
compromises were to be avoided. In 
the interpretation of the epistles of St. 
Paul, Augustine reasoned correctly and 
convincingly. 

A few years after his ordination to 
the priesthood and elevation to the 
bishopric of Hippo in North Africa, he 
became the founder of a fellowship 
which was the beginning of that order 
of Augustinians to which Martin Lu- 
ther belonged and in the interest of 
which he made the eye-opening pil- 
grimage to Rome in 1510. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia is at pains 
to counteract the charge that its “Doc- 
tor of Hippo” has supplied Protestant- 
ism with scriptural reasons for justifica- 
tion by faith alone. Naturally, the re- 
spect in which his scholarship is recog- 
nized by evangelical scholars implies 
dissent with defense of hierarchy, but 
two declarations are beyond successful 
denial. One of these is the contribution 
to theology contained in St. Augus- 
tine’s controversies with propagandists 
of false doctrines that were current in 
his day. He knew how to evaluate 
erroneous teachings in a sympathetic 
manner, remembering his own lapses. 
Second, he gave primacy to preaching 
in comparison with complicated mon- 
astic practises. 


Revision projected 

At the Minneapolis convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1944 the 
Jelegates were a bit startled when the 
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Common Service Book Committee’s re- 
port announced that our hynmal is get- 
ting old. Other denominations as well 
as other groups of Lutherans have re- 
vised this medium of worship during 
or since 1935, while we are continuing 
in use the collection of hymns to which 
an initial reception was given in 1917 
by Lutherans enroute to the conven- 
tions which preceded 1918's merger. 
The new hymnal was received with 
cordiality and pride. Congregations or- 
dered it for their services and former 
hymnals were displaced by it. 

The ULC has two “standing” com- 
mittees, each composed of 15 members, 
to whom the material for public wor- 
ship is assigned for selection and pro- 
motion. Some of these men were active 
in the formation of the hymnal now in 
use, so that our tradition of poems and 
melodies suitable for public worship is 


considered for continuance, modifica- ~ 


tion or deletion. The “present genera- 
tion” is represented by capable men. 
The two committees have proved them- 
selves worthy of the Church’s con- 
fidence. 

Among phases of the committees’ 
contacts which have developed suf- 
ficiently to be taken seriously is the 
possibility of a Common Hymnal; that 
is, one which several Lutheran general 
bodies will adopt and circulate. The 
Common Service liturgy has become 
familiar to the majority of Lutherans 
in North America, and evidence of 
agreement in a common usage is suf- 
ficient to have evoked conferences dur- 
ing the past biennium. Observers of the 


growing amount of unity among Lu-— 


therans in the United States and Can- 
ada attach significance to this co- 
ordination of qualifications for the Lu- 
theran Hymnal. 


Nathan RF. dM elhotn 
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Luther and OPA 


Sir: 

Several of us have taken note of your 
“In Conclusion” editorial in the July 17 
issue when you indicate Martin Luther 
would (if living) today be a leader to 
save the OPA. You further seem to infer 
that OPA consists of angels and saints and 
that all merchants are crooks. 

We might agree with Luther’s remarks 
which you quoted. However, let us re- 
member that Luther made those state- 
ments 400 years ago in a much different 
age than this. To assign the founder of 
our church as a supporter of something 
as questionable as OPA seems to be pre- 
suming quite a bit. After all, can we say 
definitely which side of the fence Martin 
Luther would be on today? 

Wave H. Koons 


Wants the Other Side 


Sir: 

Your unequivocal endorsement of OPA 
in a recent issue of THE LuTHERAN led me 
to think that perhaps at some time you 
might wish to comment on some of the 
blundering and evil effects of the OPA as 
actually administered. 

I have no doubt that “the temporal au- 
thorities” sought “to appoint over this mat- 
ter wise and honest men.” Perhaps all 
OPA officials and representatives have 
been honest. They certainly in many in- 
stances have been far from wise. 

Rees E. TuLioss 


Deaconess Writes 
Sir: 

May I, a deaconess, say “Amen” to the 
letter written by Dr. E. F. Bachmann in 
the July 17 LurHeran? I am sure this was 
written due to the “much-talked-about” 
letter by Dr. Brent Schaeffer that appeared 
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in the June 26 issue of this publication. 

The word, “de-mediaevalite” cannot |} 
the correct word to use when speakir 
about the garb. The chancel gown, ca: 
sock, surplice, stole, the acolyte and cho 
vestments are certainly not the result | 
the present age. We readily accept the 
in our churches because they aid in tlk 
worship. The churchly garb is truly = 
Zaid to its wearer. It is economical, a prv 
tection, and an open door to many avs 
nues of service in the Master’s name. Mar 
have said to me, “Your dress and ve 
tell me you work in the church, so I kno 
you can help me,” 

Therefore, why should a deaconess dc 
her garb for a special occasion only? Thi 
is not the time she accomplishes her re 
deaconess work, anyway. Indeed, the gaz 
is not burdensome. If very many gifte 
young women have been lost to the dia 
onate due to the garb, then their inwa1 
call was not genuine in the first pla 
and complete happiness could never | 
theirs. 

It is impossible for a deaconess to mari 
and still be a deaconess. No woman, ri 
ceiving a call to serve Christ in the cz 
pacity of the diaconate, and who promis 
at the consecration service that she wi 
serve with her whole heart, the Lord hel 
ing her with His grace, would think | 
marrying a couple of years later and a 
cepting the responsibilities of a hom 
wifehood and perhaps motherhood. Hi 
service would cease to be vocational. J} 
successful deaconess could live a marrie 
life. Each is a full-time work. 

I sincerely believe it is the desire | 
practically all women to have a home ar 
children of their own, but, if a number | 
them feel “called” into other vocation 
willingly answering the call, prove to | 
successful and helpful, why should cri 
icisms be made? . 

SISTER ELIZABETH CRESS 


DENMARK—(From page 16) 


ticipating members of local parishes; 
but they are neither created nor con- 
trolled by either the national church 
or the local congregation. They are 
under the direction of their own cen- 
tral committees, which in some cases 
are chosen by the membership and in 
others are self-perpetuating. 

There are of course large numbers of 
members who belong to no such so- 
ciety. Remember that a parish num- 
bers its members up to 10,000 to 15,000; 
and one, at least, had 30,000. 

Thus what is for us “board” work is 
done in this way. An _ interest is 
awakened in one type or another of 
Christian work. Likeminded people 
found a society. Throughout the land 
others, stirred by the challenge of the 
same work, become members. Workers 
are employed. Funds are raised from 
gifts of individuals. Congregations may 
be interested enough to put that par- 
ticular work on its “calendar of causes,” 
and on a designated Sunday each year 
receive an offering for it. 


In THIS way Denmark has at least 
six well-recognized foreign missionary 


societies, not to mention several that 
are very small. They conduct work in 
six or eight different countries, on three 
continents. “ 

There are three deaconess homes, 
with over 800 deaconesses at work in 
parishes, hospitals, asylums, orphans’ 
homes, homes for the aged, convales- 
cent homes, and other institutions. 

There is a church extension society 
which gathers funds from at least 90 
per cent of the parishes in Denmark, 
for the building of new churches and 
the organization of new congregations 
in the nation’s capital. In the 50 years 
of its history it has had a share in the 
establishment of 40 new congregations 
in Copenhagen. 


There are folk schools, which are — 


called “high schools,” but are not links 
in a series of schools; as in America. 
Students may enter, when of sufficient 
maturity, simply because they are in- 
terested in doing so. There are no aca- 
demic prerequisites; and no diplomas 
when the end of the course is reached. 

There are, in like manner, Sunday 
schools, scouts and other work with 
Christian young people. 


Former Luther Leaguers Organize; 
3 Leagues Admitted to District 


By Joun A. M. ZIecLer 


Los ANGELES—Eighty former Luther 
Leaguers met recently in Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, Dr. H. A. Anspach pastor, to 
organize the Luther League Alumni As- 
sociation of Southern California. 

“Activities of Former Years” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. R. R. Inslee. “League Work 

Today” was discussed 
CALIFORNIA by the Rev. R. D. Ker- 

stetter, Hollywood. “A 
Challenge to More Effective Service” was 
given by Dr. Joe Engholm. 
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Officers are: George Steffins, Colton, 
president; William Mann, Hollywood, vice- 
president; Ruth Inslee, Glendale, secre- 
tary; Roy Peterson, Pasadena, treasurer. 

THREE NEW LEAGUES were received into 
the Southern California District Luther 
League at its convention in Trinity Church, 
Pasadena, May 18-19. They are Grace 
League, Santa Barbara; Altadena League, 
Altadena; and Our Saviour League, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

APPROXIMATELY 75 intermediates from 
eight churches met at First Church, Glen- 
dale, the Rev. Carl Tambert pastor, May 3. 
The Rev. J. Benner Weaver, pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Inglewood, spoke. 

Another meeting is scheduled in Grace 
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Church, Alhambra, the Rev. R. J. Marshall 
pastor, Sept. 22. 

A “PICTURE PROGRAM” was the feature of 
the 20th anniversary celebration of St. 
Paul’s Church, Santa Monica, the Rev. 
Clifford B. Holand pastor. The first pic- 
ture showed the ground-breaking for the 
church, Oct. 14, 1926. The history of the 
congregation concluded with a picture of 
41 of the 88 members who have been re- 
ceived into the congregation during 1946. 

Tue Rev. Grorce ALFRED SPINDT became 
pastor of Grace Church, Santa Barbara, 
March 15, 1945. He was installed May 15, 
1946. In that time the church building had 
been remodeled at a cost of $6,000 and a 
$23,000 pipe organ had been installed. The 
organ was donated by Mrs. C. B. Raymond. 

The fortieth anniversary of Grace con- 
gregation was celebrated May 5. The spe- 
cial service also honored the 100th birth- 
day of Mrs. Fredricka Nebel. With Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Osterman, Mrs. Magda Beien, 
and Mrs. Viola Smith, she has worshiped 
regularly at Grace Church since it was 
organized. 

HERE AND THERE: The 91st birthday of 
Dr. John A. M. Ziegler, Huntington Park, 
was celebrated at a surprise banquet, May 
11. ... Grace Church, Alhambra, the Rev. 
R. J. Marshall pastor, has received 62 con- 
firmed members during 1946. . . . Since 


| January first, 45 new members have joined 
| Holy Trinity Church, Inglewood, the Rev. 


J. Benner Weaver pastor. . . . Since Sep- 


| tember, when the Rev. Orval Awerkamp 


became pastor of Trinity Church, Long 
Beach, 100 new members have been added 
to the church roll. 

First Church, San Diego, the Rev. Erwin 
Vosseler pastor, recently purchased a 
building adjacent to the church and con- 
verted it into a parish hall. Mr. Vosseler 
recently completed five years as pastor of 


| First Church. Over 500 new members 


were received during this time. 

Trinity Church, Pasadena, has approved 
plans to build a $20,000 parsonage. .. . The 
Rev. Gerald Strickler was installed as- 
sistant pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
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North Hollywood, June 30. The Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Spirer is senior pastor. 

Bethany Church, Los Angeles, Dr. Harry 
I. Kohler pastor, is preparing to celebrate 
its 20th anniversary. During his 17 years 
with Bethany, Dr. Kohler has baptized 
more than 300 children, and married 800 
couples. 

St. Paul’s Church, East Los Angeles, has 
called the Rev. Clarence F. Crouser as 
pastor. ... The Rev. L. A. Failing, former 
navy chaplain, is organizing a congrega- 
tion at Burbank. Sixty-two have signed 
the charter membership roll... . A con- 
gregation was recently organized at Whit- 
tier with 66 members. The Rev. Paul Ger- 
berding is pastor. . . . St. John’s Church, 
Gardena, the Rev. Emory Ackerman pas- 
tor, recently became self-supporting. 


Chicago Seminary Graduates 10; 


Miller, Baughman Address Class 
By Cxuarres L. VENABLE 


Cuicaco—Ten seniors were graduated 
from Chicago Seminary July 18. General 
Luther D. Miller, chief of chaplains of the 
United States Army and a graduate of the 
seminary in 1917, delivered the commence- 
ment address. Dr. Harry F. Baughman, 
Gettysburg Seminary professor, preached 
the baccalaureate sermon July 14. 

Dr. Paul H. Krauss, president of the 
Board of Trustees, and Dr. Charles B. 
Foelsch, president of the seminary, par- 
ticipated in both services. 

Seven of the graduates have entered the 
parish ministry. Three will continue aca- 
demic work in graduate schools. Wesley 
Buck, Forest Park, will work in the home 
mission field. James Fresh, Cumberland, 
Md., will serve in the Middle West. Wesley 
Gallup, Kenosha, Wis., has accepted a call 
to Pontiac, Mich. 

George Housewright, Chicago, is now 
assistant pastor in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Duane Schroeder, Postville, Iowa, has a 
similar position in Decatur, Ill. Leland 
Urlaub, Medford, Wis., has accepted a call 
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to Hebron, Ind. Herbert Peterson, May- 
wood, will assist the Rev. O. V. Anderson, 
Grace Church pastor, La Grange, Ill. 

First summer term of the graduate 

school opened July 22. The faculty in- 
cludes Professors E. Theodore 
Bachman and H. Grady Davis, 
Chicago Seminary; Dr. E. E 
Flack, Hamma Divinity School 
dean; and Dr. J. C. Mattes, 

Wartburg Seminary. 
Second term will open Aug. 
12. Prof. Umhau C. Wolf, Chicago Semi- 
nary; Dr. Mattes; Dr. Robert Neumann, 
Carthage College; and Dr. Otto William 
Heick. Ellis, Kan, comprise the faculty. 
The regular fall term will begin Sept 17. 

Chicago Seminary women’s guild is pre- 
senting a petition to the board of directors 
asking that women students be accepted 
and trained. New guild president is Mrs. 
George P. Lottich of Chicago. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. David R. Kabele, first president 
of the organization. 

The Rev. Grainger Westberg, chaplain 
of Augustana hospital, will teach a course 
in ministry to the sick this fall at Chicago 
Seminary. Clinical training will be of- 
fered students at Augustana hospital. 

Itz, neatTH coupled with grief over the 
death of his wife last February have 
forced the Rev. E 
O. Wannagat to re- 
sign as pastor of 
Lutheran Church of 
the Ascension, Chi- 
cago. Pastor Wan- 
nagat retired July 
1, after servmg 
Ascension Church 
since 1924. State 
Representative 
Stanley Armstrong, 
who is vice-pres- 
ident of the church 
council, was toast- 
master at a farewell 
reception. Pastor Wannagat plans to go to 
Florida next month. His successor is the 
Rev. Carl Berhenke, former navy chap- 
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lain and one-time pastor of First Church, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Awtox J. Carison, emeritus professor of 
physiology at the University of Chicago, 
was chosen recently by the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
to receive the 1946 distinguished service 
medal. He is noted for his investigations 
in the fields of metabolism and the nature 
of hunger and for his vigorous defense 
of vivisection. 

Aw ErHIcal and social program for Lu- 
therans was presented by the Rev. O. H. 
Pannkoke and the Rev. H J. Whiting to 
a group of social workers in Chicago re- 
cently. The meeting was called by Dr. 
Clarence E. Krumbholz, secretary of the 
division of welfare of the National Lu- 
theran Council. 

Specific demands were made for uni- 
form marriage laws to prevent hasty mar- 
riages and for pre-marriage education in 
church schools and colleges. 

A sOcIAL missions scHooL was held at 
Chicago Seminary, June 24-28, under the 
leadership of Dr. C. Franklin Koch, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions. 

The church in the community, preaching 


7 


social missions, and the sufficiency of | 


Christianity were the themes of special 
lectures. Sylvanus M. Duvall of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, an expert in the field 
of family relationships, spoke on inter- 
faith marriages. 


On each of the four days a Bible hour [ 


was led by Prof. Joseph Sittler, Jr, of 
Chicago Seminary. 

Tee Rev. Auten O. Becxen, Princeton, 
has announced that he will retire from the 
ministry. Pastor of St Matthew’s Church 
since 1923, he had previously served as @ 


Ret ete 
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professional groups. Gethsemane 
Church, Cicero, the Rev. William A. Kiser 
pastor, burned its last mortgage June 30. 
The $27,000 building was dedicated five 
years ago. 


Dr. Hanes Installed as President 
Of Indiana Synod 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


“PASTORS ARE SERVANTS of Christ. The 
president of the synod is the servant of 
the servants of Christ in God,” said Dr. 
George W. Miley, president of the Ohio 
Synod, in his sermon at the induction of 
Dr. Frederick M. Hanes as president of the 
Indiana Synod. “If God is satisfied with a 
pastor, it is of little importance whether 
he please men.” Dr. Miley said that his 
answer to those who ask whether he likes 
the office of synod president is, “I like it 
whether I like it or not. If God calls, what 
is the difference?” 

Dr. F. M. Hanes was installed as synod 
president on July 17 in the church which 
he has served for the past six years, Grace, 
Elkhart. Pastors of the synod took part in 
the processional into the church, and the 


members of the executive board escorted 
the new president to the altar. Secretary 
G. C. Goering read the service of installa- 
tion, and the Rev. H. C. Stolldorf, pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church, Lafayette, pre- 
sented the certification of the president- 
elect. 

FIVE HUNDRED SIXTY were enrolled at the 
Lutheran Summer School at Oakwood 
Park, Lake Wawasee, held July.14-21. The 
Indiana State Luther League Convention 
met the first two days, and the remainder 
of the week was devoted to leadership 
training and group conferences. The Rev. 
Frank Stevenson, Spencerville, was dean 
of the school. Other officers were the Rev. 
Graham Kleespie, Columbia City, treas- 
urer; the Rev. Wilbur E. Allen, Mishawaka, 
president of the board; and Mrs. Florence 
Roach, Detroit, Mich., registrar. 

The Summer School is an institution of 
the Indiana and Michigan synods. It pro- 
vides training, inspiration, and recreation 
for present leaders and future church lead- 
ers. Nine courses of instruction were of- 
fered. Group conferences were held daily 
for pastors, women of the church, senior 
boys, and senior girls. Instruction in swim- 
ming and music was offered. 


INAUGURAL PROCESSION, Grace Church, Elkhart, as Dr. Frederick M. Hanes becomes president 


ot Indiana Synod 


August 14, 1946 
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Protestant Film Group Selects 
Hagerstown as ‘Test Spot’ 


By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—The Protestant Film Com- 
mission, Inc., has selected Hagerstown and 
Los Angeles, Calif., as “test spots.” Out- 
come of preliminary financial campaigns 
and surveys in these cities will shape 
policies for the nation-wide campaign for 
$2,000,000 to be conducted during the next 
three years. 

Purposes of the organization are to pro- 
duce religious films for use in churches; 
to promote more monthly representations 

of Protestant ministers 
MARYLAND and the Protestant 

church in films pro- 
duced commercially; to suggest subjects 
for films to picture producers. 

Lutherans on the list of original mem- 
bers of the Commission are: Dr. Ralph H. 
Long, National Lutheran Council execu- 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


28th Avenue South and East 3ist Street 
MINNEAP: N 


OLIS, MINN. 
PASTOR—Carl II. Bartsch, D.D. 
Assistant—Rev. Raymond Johnson 
ANNOUNCES SUMMER SCHEDULE 
OF SERVICES DURING JUNE, JULY 
AND AUGUST 
Two Services 9:00 and 10:45 A.M. 
Church School 9:00 A.M. 
CELEBRATION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
First Sunday of each month 9:00 A.M. 
: First Wednesday, 8:00 P.M. 
WELCOME TO OUR SERVICES 


Indiana 
Just off U. S. 
Highways 
24, 27, 30, 33 


In Fort Wayne, 
Visit 


Trinity Church 
405 W. Wayne St. 


The Service 
10 A.M.* 


Paul H. Krauss, D.D., Pastor 

O. Garfield Beckstrand II, Assistant 

* Sept. through June services at 9:00, 
10:45 A.M., 4:45 P.M. 


tive secretary; the Rev. E. O. Armbruster, 
United Lutheran Publication House; Dr. 
Fred J. Fiedler, secretary with the ULC 
Board of Foreign Missions; and Col. H. 
Torrey Walker, ULC Board of Publication 
executive secretary. 

Memsers of St. John’s Church, Salem 
parish, the Rev. Willis R. Brenneman pas- 
tor, has voted to erect a Sunday school 
building. A five-year plan of financing 
has been approved. 

A NEW CHAPTER of the Women’s League 
of Gettysburg College was formed recently 
in the Lutheran Church, Frederick, Dr. 
W. V. Garrett pastor. Mrs. Garrett was 
elected temporary president. 


1,333 Break Attendance Records 
At Ohio Synod Summer School 


By Herman L, GIBert 


MansFIeELD—A_ record-breaking total of 
1,333 persons attended the 25th anniver- 
sary summer school of the Ohio Synod, 
Lakeside, July 1-7. 
previous the attendance had been 760 and 
860, respectively. 

A double feature attracted guests from 
the entire vicinity on the opening evening. 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, ULC 

stewardship secretary, spoke on 
OHIO “Let’s Be Strong.” The 55-voice 
chapel choir of St. Paul’s Church, Newark, 
sang a 40-minute concert. 

Chapel speaker for the summer school 
and the Lakeside Association was Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, Church of the Re- 
formation pastor, Washington, D. C. 
Tuesday through Friday mornings he de- 
veloped “The Christian Idea of Man, God, 
History, and Economics.” The Rev. Louis 
Valbracht, former chaplain, spoke Satur- 
day morning on “From Adam to Atom.” 

Dr. J. Harold Mumper, an editor for the 
Parish and Church School Board, ex- 
plained the opening chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, Tuesday through Saturday morn- 
ings. 
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Thousands Of Lutheran Children Are 
GROWING UP With The New and Popular 


— CHRISTIAN GROWTH SERIES — 


Third Year Materials Are Now Available 


PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY 


The outstanding educational values of the Christian Growth Series are continued 
in the Third Year materials now available for Primary, Junior and Intermediate 
grades. Each lesson is written by a specialist who knows the religious needs of 
growing children and gives a careful Biblical and Lutheran interpretation to the 
lesson materials. Interested in knowing more about the Christian,Growth Series? 
Write today to The Parish and Church School Board for latest supplements, 
prices. Materials for Beginner and Senior groups will be ready Sept. 1947. 


V BIBLICAL V EVANGELICAL V LUTHERAN V VITAL 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter: St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
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Leaders of women’s discussion groups 
included Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Miss Agnes Christenson, mis- 
sionary on furlough from India; and Mrs. 
Charles Reinbrecht, who has returned 
from Japanese internment in China. Miss 
Emma Baer, Dover, veteran missionary 
from India, spoke at the WMS reception 
Wednesday afternoon. 


Visitors to the Catskill Mountains 
are invited to 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Center at Ann Street 


ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK 


The Chief Service ... 11 A.M. 


M. Luther Sievert, Pastor 


Hamma Divinity School 


Establishee in 1845, 


An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
catalogued library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1946-47 opens on Sep- 
tember 10. 


Courses leading to the degree of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 
Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at t9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 
Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 
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Classes were conducted each morning 
and choir rehearsal projected each after- 
noon in the Church Music Institute. Lead- 
ers were Dr. Healey Willan, University of 
Toronto; Prof. Ludwig Lenel, Elmhurst 
College; Dr. Henry F. Seibert, New York 
City; and the Rev. Frederick M. Otto, 
dean of the institute. 

Dr. Paul Ensrud, Allentown, Pa., di- 
rected the senior choir laboratory. Wil- 
liam Engelke, Toledo, led the high school 
choir. Pastor Otto conducted the grade 
school choir. 

Dr. Stoughton pictured the po a 
his study, in his community, as a citizen 
and as a counselor—at the pastors’ anc 
laymen’s school. Other speakers were the 
Rev. Russell Olson, Columbus; Dr. Black- 
welder, Pastor Valbracht, and Mrs. Sease’ 

A Sunday school workshop was insti- 
tuted under the guidance of the Rey. Car 
A. Driscoll, director of religious educatior 
and young people’s work in the synod. £ 
Luther League seminar for advisors anc 
officers was conducted by Mrs. Andrey’ 
Dropko, Vermillion. 

Children and young people were closel:| 
graded. Mrs. Herman Sandel, Findlay 
supervised the nursery group. Mrs. Georg) 
F. Weissiing, children of the church sec” 
retary in Ohio, led the beginners. Mrs 
Virgil L. Wertz, Ashland, led the primar: 
department. Mrs. Leonard C. Echols, Co 
lumbus, taught the juniors. 

The Rev. Ewald Berger, Toledo, and th 
Rev. Edward H. Orinson, Toledo, directe 
seventh- and eighth-grade youth. The Rev 
John Kindsvatter, Wooster, taught almos_ 
100 ninth and tenth graders. Dr. Mumpe _ 
instructed over 200 seniors. 

Approximately 2,200 heard Dr. Fred (~ 
Wiegman, pastor of Holy Trinity Churc] 
Akron, preach Sunday morning. The Re’ 
E. Rudolph Walborn, secretary of synor 
was liturgist. 

Over $165,000 has been given in cas 
offerings toward LWA in Ohio. Holy Triz | 
ity Church, Akron, has pledged near / 
$35,000. | 

Tue Rev. Louis Vatsracut took ov. 
duties at St. John’s Church, Zanesvill 
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Aug. 1. He succeeds Dr. W. M. Hacken- 
berg, who has moved to Zion Church, 
Wakefield. 

LUTHERAN PAsToRS of the Mansfield area 
elected Dr. Harold H. Lentz, Ashland, 
president of their association in June. The 
Rev. C. A. Portz, Mansfield, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

THE RicHLAND County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation named the Rev. C. A. Portz as their 
president for 1946-47. Sunday vesper 
services in South Park are being sponsored 
for the second year. 

HERE AND THERE: Construction continues 
mn the educational unit at Trinity Church, 
Ashland. . . . A new $12,000 pipe organ 
ias been officially approved by St. Luke’s 
church, Mansfield, Dr. H. S. Garnes pas- 
or. 


~ 


Walker, Empie Address Laymen, 


Jedicate Statue at Muhlenberg 
By Pump C. Mmer 


ALLENTOWN—Rain prevented the unveil- 
ng of the Brotherhood statue of Major 
yeneral John Peter Muhlenberg on the 
Muhlenberg College campus, July 21. All 
ervices connected with the laymen’s rally 
vere held in the college chapel. 

Col. H. Torrey Walker, executive secre- 
ary of the Board of Publication, made 
he dedicatory speech. The occasion was 


the 200th anniversary of the birth of Gen- 
eral Muhlenberg, patriot of America’s 
colonial days. 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, director of LWA, led 
the rally in honoring Lutheran men who 

served in World 
PENNSYLVANIA Wer I. Other 

speakers were Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania president, and Dr. Robert C. Horn, 
Muhlenberg College vice-president. 

Over 200 people attended a banquet for 
returned service men and women of the 
Forks Union Church, near Easton, re- 
cently. The Rev. William I. Good, pastor 
of St. Peter’s Church, Easton, was prin- 
cipal speaker. The Rev. J. Allen Snyder 
is pastor of the Lutheran congregation. 

Tue Rev. Ciirron M. WETIHE, assistant 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Allentown, 
was elected president of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Allentown and 
Vicinity at its spring outing held at the 
home of George Sowers. Mr. Weihe will 
fill the unexpired term of the Rev. Elmer 
S. Kidd, who died recently. 

Tur Rev. WarREN C. HeEINty, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, and pres- 
ident of the Allentown Conference, ob- 
served the 10th anniversary of his present 
pastorate and the 15th anniversary of his 
ordination, June 15. Dr. Paul C. Empie 
preached the sermon. 

AT A RECENT MEETING of the Good Shep- 
herd Home board of trustees the following 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


e uncertainties of public education } Demand { thatthe Luthetan Church 


The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


maintain preparatory schools 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SC 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 


business education, pre-technician, music, 


speech, pre-church work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 


ugust 14, 1946 
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officers were elected: The Hon. James F. 
Henninger, president; Dr. James F. Lam- 
bert, first vice-president; Dr. G. Franklin 
Gehr, second vice-president; the Rev. 
H. E. Wahrmann, secretary; and Robert K. 
Mosser, treasurer. 

Tue Rev. SaMueL C. JAXHEIMER was in- 
stalled pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Easton, June 16. The Rev. Warren C. 
Heinly, president of the conference, was 
assisted by the Rev. David H. Frederick, 
secretary-treasurer, at the service. 

Tue Rev. Mervin A. Kurvz, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, South Bethlehem, retired 
Aug. 1. He will live in Lancaster, Pa. 

Miss Berry Marre Bernstern, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Bernstein, Beth- 
lehem, and the Rev. Richard G. Hoffert, 
recently elected pastor of Christ Church, 
Freemansburg, were married July 7 in 
Holy Trinity Church, Bethlehem. The Rev. 
Benjamin Lotz, pastor, officiated. 

Mr. Hoffert was installed in Christ 
Church, July 21. Dr. Gomer S. Rees, for- 
mer supply, was in charge of the service. 


Attention 
Former 


Luther Leaguers! 


Chih, fulilte 
LuTHER LEAGUE 


Here's a complete ac- 
count of the Luther League, profusely illus- 
trated and attractively printed in two colors 
containing all the events occurring within 
the Luther League from 1895 to 1945 — 50 
golden years of Luther League coho o 
Read all about your Luther League friends 
and the activities in which you participated. 
No Luther Leaguer, whether presently active 
or not, should be without a copy. Use the 
order coupon below. 

Please SENG ME wiecccccscsseeeeeeeeee copies of the 
attractive, 64 page, illustrated Luther League 
of America, GOLDEN JUBILEE BOOKLET. 
I enclose (check, bank draft, money order) 
for $ to cover the cost at $1.75 


eneesecensersccssensseney 


Mail NOW to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Suite 405, Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The installation was conducted by the Rev 
Warren C. Heinly and the Rev. Benjamii 
Lotz. 

WESTERN SALISBURY JERUSALEM CHURC] 
observed its 205th anniversary July 28. D1 
E. E. Fischer, president of the Minis. 
terium, spoke in the morning. The Rev 
Paul F. Spieker, pastor of St. John’ 
Church, Emmaus, and the Rev. Warren C 
Heinly spoke in the afternoon. The Rev 
Jonathan A. Klick is pastor. 

AT A JOINT CONGREGATIONAL MEETING Jul; 
8 the four churches belonging to th 
Unionville parish decided to divide 
Friedens Church, near Slatington, anc 
Heidelberg Church, near Saegersville, wil 
form one parish. Trinity Church, Slate: 
dale, and: Union Church, Neffs, will forn 
another. Both parishes plan to call pas- 
tors in the near future. 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD (From page 19) 


and seminaries open this autumn thi 
Synod of West Virginia will have lt 
young men in training for the gospe 
ministry, an all-time record. 

Dr. George W. Miley, president of the 
Synod of Ohio, represented the ULC 
and forcefully described the work o 
the church as being “difficult, chal- 
lenging, and glorious.” Officers of synoc 
were re-elected as follows: Pastor W 
Roy Hasbinger, Morgantown, president 
Pastor Harold L. Hann, Fairmont, sec- 
retary; C. A. Pilson, Fairmont, treas- 
urer. 

The synodical Brotherhood conven- 
tion was held just prior to the opening 
of synod. Mr. Franklin R. Browne o 
Clarksburg was chosen as president. ; 

At the service of Holy Communion 
President Hashinger preached on “Th 
Church at Her Task.” Pastor Simor 
Snyder delivered the ordination sermor 
on “Making Good in the Ministry.” Dr 
W. P. Cline, convention chaplain, spok« 
on “This Present Age” and “Chris 
Crucified, the Answer.” 


~The Luthera 
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ii invited to attend the sessions. 
| 


Church and Present-day Problems 
To be Discussed at Conference 


‘PurapevpH1a—The church’s attitude to- 
| ward alcoholism, mental hygiene, labor 


‘| and management, will form the basis for 


| discussions at the Inner Mission Confer- 
} ence sponsored by the Board of Inner Mis- 


| sions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
i Sept. 3-6, at Paradise Falls, Pa. 


Pastors as well as lay people have been 
Devotions 
i will be led by Dr. 
PENNSYLVANIA William R. Sea- 
{ man, pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, Souderton, Pa., and 
: 

i 


|| greetings will be brought by Dr. Emil E. 


Fischer, president of synod. Mr. William 
Kline, executive secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies, Reading, Pa., will speak 
on community resources and how they can 


| be used. The alcohol problem will be dis- 
| cussed by the Rev. Harold W. Reisch, 
| member of the Inner: Mission Board staff 
| who is attending the school of alcoholic 


Dr. Henry S. Gehman, Princeton Semi- 


|. nary professor of Old Testament, will ad- 


i dress the conference on “A Backwoods 


‘|| Prophet and Social Conditions in Ancient 
' Israel,” 


and Dr. Morris Greth, newly 
_ elected professor of sociology at Muhlen- 
_ berg College will discuss the church’s at- 


“| titude to labor and marriage. 


A pioneer in race relations, Dr. George 


of higher education— 


life through curricula in 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 
{| Dedicated for nearly 90 years to putting faith and unselfish living at the heart 


| Preparing men and women for the professions and useful living in all walks of 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) 
Business Administration (B.S.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 
Mplicants for 1947-1948 will receive full information by writing the Admissions 
gaat Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


G. Morris Smith, LL.D., President 


G. Hackman, pastor of St. John’s Church, 
the Bronx, N. Y., is scheduled to present a 
topic on “The Inter-racial Question.” The 
Rev. Walter A. Kuntzleman, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Bath, Pa., will conclude the 
three-day meeting with, “Service for Con- 
gregational Evangelism.” 

Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold is executive 
secretary of the Board of Inner Missions. 

THe Rev. Enywarp T. Horn III was in- 
stalled pastor of Trinity Church, German- 
town, July 7. Dr. Harry F. Baughman of 
Gettysburg Seminary, officiated. 

Pastor Horn was assistant professor of 
pencnest theology at the Philadelphia 
Seminary. He is at 
present a member 
of the Common 
Service Book Com- 
the Joint 
Commission of a 
Common Lutheran 
Hymnal, and the 
Committee on 
Church Statistics. 
Following his grad- 
uation from Cornell 
University in 1931, 
he became instruc- 
tor of economics at the university. He was 
ordained to the ministry by the United 
Synod of New York following graduation 
from the Philadelphia Seminary in 1934. 
Until 1943, when he was called to the 
seminary faculty, he served as resident 


mittee, 


Pastor Horn 
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pastor at Cornell University and as pastor 
of the Lutheran ‘Church of Ithaca. 

Mr. Horn succeeds the Rev. Frank H. 
Clutz who resigned because of illness. 

Tue Rev. Joun A. KAUFMANN was elected 
treasurer of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Seminary, effective July 1. 
Mr. Kaufmann is the seminary registrar. 

Curist CHurcH, Upper Darby, Dr. Paul 
S. Wagner pastor, has authorized purchase 
of a lot adjoining the church. The congre- 
gation will use the property for recrea- 
tional purposes until construction of addi- 
tional facilities is feasible. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsuer, president of Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, spoke at the mort- 
gage-burning service in Grace Church, re- 
cently. The Rev. Ralph L. Wagner is 
pastor. 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES—STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS—CLOAKS 


RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—SHIRTS 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, Magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into’’ fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for details. NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


plsaTM eine eaters re 1SB 


cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


Mission Work Begun in Roanoke; 
Synodical Youth Worker Resigns 


By J. LutHer Mauney 


Marion—An immediate survey of the 


Williamson Road section of Roanoke was — 


announced at the meeting of the Virginia 
Synod executive council, June 27. Over a 
hundred Lutherans are reported to be 
living in that area. 

Special emphasis is being given home 
mission work by the synod at present. 


Surveys are being 
made in six com- 
7 munities. A new 


mission has been 

started in Fredericksburg. 
At the meeting the executive council 
adopted a tentative budget of $75,000 for 


1947. This exceeds any previous income | 


objective of the synod. 


Miss Norma Rutn Maneum, synodical \ 


young people’s worker, has announced her 


resignation. It will become effective Sept. | 
1. For three years she has directed activ- | ' 


ities among the youth of the Virginia 
Synod. 

Dr. Water C. Davis, Parrottsville par- 
ish pastor, has been chosen to write the 
Sunday school lessons of the University 
of Tennessee news bureau. These studies 
are syndicated to almost 100 newspapers 
throughout the state. 

BrorHerHoops of Roanoke and Marion 
conferences are sponsoring quarterly meet- 
ings for laymen. 
group is D. C. Paine, Lynchburg. Walter 


Brockmeyer, Pulaski, is president of the 


Marion organization. 

HERE AND THERE: Sixty young people be- 
tween 12 and 18 attended a camp at Hun- 
gry Mother Park, near Marion, the first 


week in July. It was sponsored by the 


Marion Conference Pastors’ Association. 
... The Rev. A. R. Shumate has begun 


work in Holy Trinity Church, Wytheville. 
... The Rev. Walter A. Sigman has moved — 
to the Helton parish of the Mountain — 


Mission. 
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‘110 Attend Texas Bible Camp 


_| Howard L. Logan, newly elected pres- 
' ident of the Luther League of America, 
'\and Dr. Lewis P. Speaker, First Church 
_pastor, Austin, Tex., were teachers at the 
' |Bible Encampment, Kerrville, Tex., June 
(30-July 7. Over 110 young people at- 
tended. 

“Now is the Time” was the theme of 
‘the annual convention of the Texas Lu- 
ther League, held in connection with the 
 camp.- The Rev. Delmer I. Dolton, Goliad 
parish pastor, was preacher. 

| New president is Miss Bernice Pantel, 
Colettoviile. 


"Changes of Pastorate 


Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., as Pro- 
| fessor. 
_, BERNER, NORMAN A. From St. Lawrence 
_ Parish, Morrisburg, Ontario, Can. To Board 
' of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 1228 Spruce 
Street. ; 
| FOX, WILLIAM E. From Chaplaincy. To Zion 
Church, Middletown, Md. 702 Highwood Dr., 
| Baltimore, Md. 
GOESER, ROBERT J. From Mt. Airy Seminary 
| as Junior Fellow. To Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., as Instructor of Bible and 
7) Religion. 
+ GRAEFE, JOHN E. From Owings Mills, Md. 
| To Bethany Church, Baltimore, Md. 1905 
| Thomas Ave. 
») HIBIAN, VLADIMIR. From Mt. Airy Seminary. 
> (Student) To Holy Trinity Church, Skanea- 
~  teles, N. Y. ¢/o Mr. G. Dobrovosky, West 
+ Lake Rd. 
‘HOCH, PAUL A. Board Missionary. From 
1 | Seattle, Wash. To Messiah Church, Bremer- 
"| © ton, Wash. 3709 "C" St. 
JACOBS, JOHN. Called to Scribner-Snyder 
Parish, Nebr. Main and Howard Sts., Scrib- 
| ner. 
|) KOCH, ALLEN A. From Evangelica! Church. 
4 To Zion Church, Barnegat City, N. J., and 
Holy Trinity Church, Beach Haven Crest, 
| ON. J. 861 Janet Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
|/KOSKI, FRANZ J. From Finnish Church, Kirk- 
| land Lake, Ontario, Can. To Timmins-South 
Porcupine Parish, Ontario, Can. 78 William 
| Ave., South Porcupine. 
KRUEGER, RALPH M. From Chaplaincy. To 
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First Church, lowa City, lowa. 
ket St. 

LANE, M. P., JR. From Hamma Divinity School. 
(Student) To Rajahmundry, East Godavery 
District, Madras Presidency, India; as For- 
eign Missionary. 

McCRAY, WILLIAM V. From Chaplaincy. To 
Springfield Parish, Harlan, Ind. 

MONNICH, HENRY T. From Pleasant Valley- 
Schuyler Parish, Nebr. To Trinity Church, 
Sidney, Nebr. 1129 Tenth Ave. 

MYKLAND, G. K. Called to First Church, West 
Des Moines, lowa. 316 Fifth St. 

OPPERMAN, HENRY W. From Chaplaincy. 
To Redeemer Church, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
412 Huron St. 

RANGELER, R. E. From First English Church, 
Topeka, Kan. To Tabitha Home, 
Nebr., as Assistant Superintendent. 

SAAS, WILLIAM. From Chaplaincy. To St. 
Mark's Church, Seattle, Wash. 911  Thirty- 
first Ave. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE---— 
in Virginia 


Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


117 E. Mar- 


Lincoln, 


LLOYD A, POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Highland Park 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


CHRISTIAN 


GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use, Christmas cards. Also cards for 

Oécasions, Bi day, Congratulations, Good Cheer, Get 
Well, and Sympathy folders. True Christian sentiments. 
Each exquisi ecard has some distinctive touch which gives 
it instant appeal. There should be a BIG demand in your 
community for these cards. Rock bottom prices insure our 
agents large all-year-round profits. Write TO-DAY for com- 
plete information, SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept, 15 Box 9342 Philadelphia, Pa, 
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DECEASED 


Elmer Sylvester Kidd 

The Rev. Elmer Sylvester Kidd, widely 
known as a leader of rural congregations, 
died at his home in Allentown, Pa., May 
23. He was 52 years old. _ 

Pastor Kidd was born in Bath, Pa., the 
son of John and Anna (Eberts) Kidd. In 
1914 he was graduated from Muhlenberg 
College, and from Mt. Airy in 1917. He 
was ordained shortly thereafter in St. 
John’s Church, Allentown. 

Pastor Kidd served but two parishes in 
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his ministry. In 1917 he accepted a cal 
to the Ridge Parish of the Norristown Con 
ference. He resigned in 1930 to accept | 
call to the Unionville Parish of the Allen 
town Conference which he served unti 
his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Helen Re 
becca (Siegfried) Kidd, whom he marrie 
in 1917. They had two children, Mrs 
Robert Miller of Allentown and the Rey 
Paul J. Kidd, who was recently electe 
pastor of Bethany Church, West Reading 
for 42 years served by Dr. W. O. Laub. 

Funeral services were held May 29 it 
Neffs Church of the Unionville Paris 
Pastor Kidd was buried in Green Moun 
Cemetery, Bath, Pa. 


W. O. Laub 


The Rev. William O. Laub, 74, pasto 
emeritus of Bethany-Schwarzwald parist 
Reading, Pa., died July 20. He was bor 
in Lehigh Township, Northampton County; 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1888 he entered the preparatory schoo 
of Muhlenberg College. In one year h 
completed the three-year course and en 
tered the freshman class of the college 
He graduated in 1893. 

Completing work at Philadelphia Semi 
nary in 1896, he was called to the Free. 
port, Pa., parish, where he remained eigh 
years. Since 1904 he has served the Wes 
Reading parish. Pastor Laub was secre 
tary of the Reading Conference for tw 
terms and president from 1925 to 1929. 

For 22 years he was a member of th 
board of trustees of Topton Orphans 
Home. He was secretary from 1910 unti 
1931. He also served as chaplain at th 
County Home from 1909 to 1916 and agaii 
from 1928 to 1936. j 

He is survived by four children: Mrs 
Paul W. Albright, Reading; Mrs. J. E 
Schrite, Lansdowne, Pa.; Mrs. Hyland § 
Cover, York, Pa.; and Harold W. Laut 
York, Pa. 

Emma O. Stumpf 

Mrs. Emma O. Stumpf, 90, widow of th 

late Dr. Adam Stumpf, died July 3, i 
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Tampa, Fla. Born in Glen Rock, Pa., Mrs. 
‘Stumpf served with her husband in the 
Quickel parish, York County, Pa. Since 
the death of Dr. Stumpf she has lived in 
Florida. 

_ She is survived by the following chil- 
dren: Earl A. Stumpf, Tampa, Fla.; Mrs. 
Orlena Crouse, Littlestown, Pa.; Eugene I. 
Stumpf, York, Pa.; the Rev. Raymond N. 
Stumpf, Braddock, Pa.; and Miss Florence 
R. Stumpf, Tampa, Fla. 

_ Funeral services were conducted in 
York, Pa., July 8. Dr. Russell Fink, mis- 
-sionary on furlough from India, officiated. 


William E. Watts 

The Rev. William E. Watts, 59, pastor of 
‘St. John’s Church, Three Rivers, Mich., 
‘for almost 19 years, died May 29. He was 
born and spent his early life in Pittsburgh, 
‘Pa. In 1917 he graduated from Susque- 
shanna Seminary. 

| He served parishes in Fryburg, West 
Liberty, and Shanksburg, Pa., Louisville, 


Ky., and Pontiac, Il. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Church, June 1. The Rev. Harold G. Bee- 
mon, pastor of Messiah Church, Constan- 
tine, Mich., and the Rev. Ivan O. Miller, 
president of the Michigan Synod, of- 
ficiated. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Sarah 
McLain Watts, and four children: Delbert, 
Berea, Ohio; John R., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
William E., Jr., Cleveland, Ohio; and Mrs. 
Ann Elizabeth Rogers, Spartansburg, S. C. 


Official Notice of I5th Biennial Convention of 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
Notice is hereby given that the Fifteenth 

Biennial Convention of The United Lutheran 

Church in America will be held in the Music 

Hall of the Cleveland Auditorium and Stadium, 

East 6th and Lakeside Streets, Cleveland, Ohio, 

beginning October 5, 1946. 

The Opening Service will begin at 10 A. M., 

E.S.T., on Saturday, October 5, 1946. 

W. H. GREEVER, Sec. 


| LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


IN CHICAGO 


Consider the need for trained Christian Workers ... A real 
opportunity for World service. Our two-year Bible Training 
Course including Missionary and other specialized subjects 
is growing in popularity with young men and women 
throughout the country. Radio opportunities open to students 
—develop talent through Gospel broadcasts. 


Free Tuition 


No tuition charge for subjects taken. Books are not expen- 
sive and part-time employment easily covers low room and 
board costs. Coeducational. Classes day or evening. Ask 
about GI training. Fall term starts Oct. 14. 


Rev. Allen R. Blegen 
Dean 


Write today for Course Subjects and full particulars. 
Address — Dean Blegen | 


19 South La Salle Street 


Suite 1201 Chicago 3, Illinois 
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in CONCLUSION 


Ix Uppsata during the World Con- 
vention meeting, THs Lutseran had its 
own representative, Dr. Carl Rasmus- 
sen. Helpful to him in securing prompt 
and full information was Dr. Franklin 
Fry. 

First report on the meeting reached 
us by cable before the sessions closed. 
A second cable arrived before we went 
to press with our issue of Aug. 7. A 
few days later we had received by mail 
a full set of documents related to the 
meeting. 

In comparison with a daily news- 
paper in its speed of conveying news, 
a weekly magazine of our stature is 

hopelessly slow. In the case of the 
Uppsala meeting we did the very best 
that could be done by a periodical in 
our class. We have a notion that our 
best was fairly good. Credit belongs to 
Dr. Rasmussen, a theologian who is 
demonstrating great skill as a journal- 
ist: and to Dr. Fry, the best friend and 
helper Tae Lurumran could have. 


A Lor OF OUR READERS may wonder 
why we have been eager to report so 
promptly what was done m Uppsala 
about “confessional representation” in 
the World Council of Churches. 

Look at it this way. Suppose that in 
your town church people felt there 
ought to be a Christian council to deal 
with matters of common concern. Lead- 
ers mighi decide to appoint a commit- 
tee in each part of town to select a 
Baptist, 2 Lutheran, and so cn, as rep- 
resentatives on the council. 

Then along comes someone who pro- 
poses that leaders of all the Lutheran 
churches of the city should get together 
and elect the Lutherans who ought to 


be on the council, according to the pro 
portionate number of Lutherar 
city’s church population. It w 
make any difference in the nu 
Lutherans on the council. But if 
establish the principle that thes 
ficially chosen would repre 
church rather than just them 


THs IS THE SITUATION reg 
World Council of Churches, 
still under construction and 1 
formally organized until 194 
ans want the Council to 
as spokesmen of a world ¢ 
than as en assortment of in 


in the United States, to f hurt 
ambition. 

Lutherans, geneyally 4 
unwilling to accept this a4 
ticable for a long time to co 
believe that Lutherans of the 
hold in common a distinct 
church life and thought which de 
to exist independently. Our Hi 
thought are far from perfect. We 
much to learn from others. We shou 
always be eager to work untiringly 
others on everything we can 
gether. But we think that to 
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Ofisitate how easily social security and 
Lutheran Mutusl Betirement Incense 
urniera S4uiitis. SLSEEFeMMett come 
can work fogether fo provide an assur- 
ed income and a lite of comfort ai re 
Re ee ane ee eer ee 
Hirement’ ace. fOu EF surprised fo 
= ¥ 
lear what a mocerate amount of lite 
imstrance will do when wisely coord- 
‘siiicel “witle “oranc ‘Sactal - Geese 
ated Witt your social secmriy 
benents. 


Ask your local LUTI 
sa" 


agent today — to char 


oa firemen? —— meome 
Femirement mcome 


vidual requirements 


_ LUTHERAN MUTUAL+ SOCIAL SECURITY= ADEQUATE RETIREMENT INCOME 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA . Founded 1373 


Send me 2 copy of your new folder “Retirement Income for Lait 
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‘A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


For That Special Offering 


Use the All Purpose Box No. 26, with the spe- 
cial label feature which makes it easily iden- 
tifiable with a particular endeavor. The box 
is of extra heavy cardboard stock printed with 
an attractive design and an appropriate Scrip- 
ture verse. Space is provided for pasting a 
label identifying the offering box with the 
special offering. Size 3!/g x 2!/> x 134 inches. 
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The Following Labels are Available 


© Coal Fund ® Organ Fund 
© Special Offering © Church Anniversary Fund 
® Debt Fund © Improvement Fund 


NC26C All Purpose Offering Box No. 26 ................ $3.50 a 100, plus postage 


When Ordering Indicate Particular Label Required 


Don't risk losing 
that important note! 


Staple it to the main part of the report. 
So often pertinent information is noted 
on a small piece of paper and because 


: of the odd size it is lost. The Bostitch 
The answer is correct when you use a ; wy : 
Hand Tally Counter. The hand. tally wilf Stapler is a compact, efficient and in- 
count your church attendance, com- expensive stapler, that provides the 
municants or Sunday School students 
with a click of the easy-action thumb 
lever—one for each person. It is small ing papers together and keeping them 
enough to be carried conveniently in 
your pocket and can be held comfort- 
ably in either hand by means of a finger NS363. Stapler 
ring. Finished in chrome satin. NSG65 ic... Box of 5000:-staples 
NC395 .......... Hand Tally Counter 


quickest and neatest method of fasten- 


in one complete unit. 


ORDER THESE HELPFUL SUPPLIES FROM 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S.C. 


